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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he see 
No-enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
—As You Like It. 














THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK.—A noted author in a poetic sentence. speaks 
of the woodcock as: “A bird with the magic power to turn its ad- 
mirer from all other feathered game if once he hears 
the whistle of its wing or sees its form glide 
stealthily down the glade.” 
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Durability 
Combined.” 


HAS NO EQUAL!! 
Has Stood the Test of 
OVER 830 YEARS. YEARS. 2 
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Hammer and Hammerless 

Guns of Every Description. 

Experience and Ability have placed the Parker above all others as the 
BEST SHOT GUN IN THE WORLD. 

Made by the OLDEST Shot Gun Manufacturers in America. Nearly 100,000 in use. 

Send for Catalogue. 
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Don’t believeimitators of **H EN DRYX’® standard 
goods when they say their Fishing Reels “are NOW 
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standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 
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No. 19—Rifle Apart. 










This Rifle weighs but 444 pounds. It is strongly 
and thoroughly made, with case-hardened frame; it 
is very symmetrical in shape, having a shotgun butt; 
it possesses great accuracy ; rifled and chambered for 
.22 and .25 rim-fire cartridges. The barrel is22 inches | 
long and is speedily detached, allowing the packing of 
the arm in a very small space. 


The Stevens Favorite Rifle. 


Look at 
the Prices: 


With Plain No. 27. 
Open Sights 


No. 17...%.00 With Plain Open Sights 
With Target 
Sights No.18 
38.50. 
WithLyman 
Sights No.19 
$9.00, 
No. 18. 
With Target Sights. 
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Se = we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 

ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
eving to the low price of cotton canvas. 
“ We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the most modern desi, 

We solicit your orders, large or small, and will quote prices upon application. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 

. ESTABLISHED 1840 .. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Can in the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates suppl 7, of oil ome. _— 
’s Fair, Chicago, 1 


award, Worl 


¥% size. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


. STAR y aL Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 

Price 15 cents 
6 Size. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y. 

















Western 
Field and Stream 


The new sportsman’s journal you have 
heard so much about. Edited by Charles 
Hallock (founder of Forest and Stream) 
and the brilliant “ Mark Biff.” Send one 
dollar for a year’s subscription or ten 
cents for a sample copy to John P. Burk- 
hard, Publisher, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





A Work of Enduring? Merit. 


DOG TRAINING, 





By B. WATERS. Just Published. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
Implements and Commands; 
the Natural Method; the Force System; Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds; Inci- 
dental Training; Wild Fowl Retrieving; the Irish Water Spaniel; the Chesapeake , 
Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers; English Retrievers; 


the Natural Retriever; the Educated Retriever; 






Price $1.50. 


Qualities of the Retriever, 


the Finder--Retriever; the Dog’s Mentality, etc. Thc Uses and Abuses of the Spike Collar are fully explained. 
Retrieving is treated as a special education, instead of a branch of field work. The work is handsomely printed and 


illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB, CO, 
358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Graham & Morton eieedio C0. 


operating the superb side-wheel steamers 


CITY OF CHICAGO and CITY OF MILWAUKEE 


and the newly rebuilt propeller 


CITY OF LOUISVILLE. 
Between Chicago, St.Joseph & Benton Harbur,Mich. 


$1 DAILY EXCURSIONS ‘rz Se sac 
beg Ave., Chicago, 
very morning at 9:20; arrive resorts at 1:30. ‘Leave re- 
costa at 4:30 p. m.; arrive Chicago on return at 8:30 p m. 
daily. Regular steamer also leaves at 11:30 p. m. daily 
and at 2p. m., Saturdays only. By this route the tourist 
reaches direct the heart’ of the Michigan Fruit Belt and 
also the most charming summer resort region adjacent. 
to Chicago. CHICAGO OFFICE: 
48 River St., Foot Wabash Ave. 


J. H. GRAHAM, Pres., 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad System 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts ———_- 
IN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY. PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, and NEW YORK 
Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 
Dining Cars a la Carte 


For Further Information Address 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





HE Sportsmen of our Country 


WILL FIND EXCELLENT 


HUNTING and FISHING — 


“~® On the line of the=» 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi and Virginia. Send 3 cents in postage for 
“HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS” either to 
J. C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agt., 80 Adams St., Chicago; 
or to W. H. TAYLOE, A. G. P. A., Louisville, Kentucky. 

W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 











recreative study embracing many delightful 

phases. We ‘‘reckon as how” there’s no 
need to specialize further. Maybe you haven't 
a camera? Maybe you want one? Maybe some- 
body whose “say-so” goes, wants one? We like 
photography, too! But our special hobby is 


Pv rccrentve study e might be analyzed as a 








Circulation. 


Send us a bunch of to subscribers to Sports 
Afield ($12.00), and we will send you 


A Handsome Hand Camera 


taking a picture 4x5 inches and adapted for either 
time or instantaneous work. Fitted with two view 
finders and two tripod sockets. The picture on 
front cover page of our May issue shows the size 
of photograph this camera will take. One of the Phases. 


Sports Afield Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Io writing to advertisers kindly mention “ sports Atield.”’ 
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CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 


Indiana’s Woods and Fields are 
Ful of Small Game. 


Have you tited the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cencinnate ? 
Its a Bull’s-Eye! 
FRANK J. REED, G.P.A., ity Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 232 Clark St., Chicago 
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THREE GREAT TRAINS. 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 
Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 


E. O. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 





«Scenie Cine of the World.” 


PASSING THROUGH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 
Leadville, 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 








THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains - ipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 





yee elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


address 
E. T. Jeffery, A. S. Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 


Pres’t and Gen’! Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
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MISSOURI, 
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7. ROUTE 
am LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME 2 very abundant and has 
been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double daily 
through var service, the famous hunting and 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
——_—_———= Fishing Pamphlet ( descriptive anc 


illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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Boxes and Minnow Pails. 


WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 
«AND SERVING OUTFIT 
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shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in ail 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
ce- 
mented seams, no solder. & 
When packed may belock- = 
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Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 





Send for Circular. Mention this paper. 2 Cortez Wilson , Co., 290-241 LAKE ie 
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be done with the best 
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COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :—. 
Gentlemen's sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 





Sent es upon receipt of price. 


Metz & Schloerb, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 
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LYMAN'’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles, 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 
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FEATHERED GAME. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Woodcock and Snipe Shooting. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


HE American woodcock and snipe 
are migratory. The former arrives 
in the Eastern and Central States about 
the 1st of March, and the latter comes a 
little later, depending upon the season— 
his appearance being co-incident with the 
disappearance of the frost from the mead- 
ows. Both of these birds have long bills 
(twice the length of the head) and feed 
by boring in the soft ground, and their 
presence is easily detected by the numer- 
ous holes made by their bills. The wood- 
cock remains to nest and rear its young, 
but the snipe, as the weather becomes 
warm, continue their journey and breed 
far to the northward in the vast arctic 
marshes. 

The snipe usually lay four eggs and the 
woodcock, according to Wilson, four or 
five. The woodcock have been legally 
shot in most of the Eastern and Central 
States in July, and the open season for 
snipe has been from their arrival in the 
spring until their departure, on their re- 
turn, in the autumn. 

Herbert denounces the practice of 
shooting woodcock in summer and snipe 
in the spring, but in the same work writes 
entertainingly of his own adventures at 
such seasons. The argument in favor of 
spring and summer shooting has always 
been ad hominem and rests not upon 
merit but upon the position of those en- 
gaged: if we do not shoot woodcock in 


July and snipe in April, we will have no 
July or April shooting. But as the scar- 
city of game of all sorts is being brought 
to the attention of sportsmen, the senti- 
ment against spring and summer shoot- 
ing grows stronger and this sentiment is 
already reflected in the legislation of 
several States. 

Woodcock and snipe are still abundant 
in the winter in favored localities through- 
out the Southern States. Both birds are 
considered great delicacies and command 
good prices in the market. 


THE WOODCOCK. 


The-woodcock is distinctively a bird of 
the wet woodlands. His technical name 
Philohela minor is from the Greek $/Xos, 
alover,and edos,a swamp, and the Latin 
minor is added to indicate that he is 
smaller than the European woodcock 
which he much resembles. There are 
upwards of an hundred game birds 
which are shot by sportsmen, but I be- 
lieve the woodcock is more highly prized 
than any. William Jarvis in a poetic 
sentence speaks of it as: “A bird with 
the magic power to turn its admirer from 
all other feathered game if once he hears 
the whistle of its wings or sees its form 
glide stealthily down the glade.” 

The woodcock is pursued with pointers 
and setters but some sportsmen prefer 
small spaniels which are trained to beat 
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the heavy cover a short distance ahead 
of the gunner and which give tongue 
when they flush the birds. 

As the cover is dense the shooting is 
difficult and snap shots are the rule. I 
have often shot woodcock by firing into 
the cover after I had lost sight of them— 
aiming a little ahead and later recovering 
the birds with the aid of pointer or setter. 

As the woodcock is a nocturnal bird, 
feeding and moving about at night and 
lying up in the most secluded places dur- 
ing the day, I am of the opinion that 
more birds will be found in any given 
cover in the late afternoon, when the 
birds have begun to move about, than in 
the morning when their szesta has just 
begun. 

In the autumn, cock are usually taken 
when the sportsman is out after quail or 
ruffed grouse. 

I spent one summer a few miles from 
Cincinnati at a farm on the Little Miami. 
I had little thought of finding woodcock 
so near the city but one day I asked a 
local angler if he had ever seen any 
woodcock in the vicinity and he said he 
had flushed an occasional bird along 
an old and abandoned mill-race just 
across the river. The following Sunday 
he was going over after minnows and I 
accompanied him, taking a camera, he 
having described the place as most pictur- 
esque, darkly beautiful and romantic with 
occasional glimpses of water in the old 
race. We entered the woodsand, stooping 
to examine the ground for borings, I 
put up a cock and we soon flushed sev- 
eral more. Ina short stroll of less than 
a mile we flushed eighteen or twenty 
birds. A few days later I returned with 
the gun, accompanied by a small boy 
from the farm and the farm dog—a black 
animal with a white tip at the end of his 
tail, which had some pointer blood in 
him and which reminded me of a dog 
which a wash-woman once presented to 
a young relative. When asked what he 
was she answered, he was part pointer 
but she guessed the other part was just 
dog. In our farm dog the latter element 
seemed to predominate. Between four 
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and six o'clock I succeeded in bagging 
seven birds. I tried for them in the same 
locality several times afterwards and al- 
ways found them in the afternoon but 
had no success in the morning. The dog 
was almost useless. Galloping about in 
the dense cover he was usually out of 
sight and the only service he performed 
was in aiding to find the dead birds. 

I once made a trip especially for wood- 
cock to some splendid ground south of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. We started on the 
opening day (July 4th) and had a special 
car and engine at our disposal which 
moved us from one wet woodland to 
another and we succeeded in bagging 
some twenty or thirty birds each day. 
We would have done better had not some 
one been shooting ahead of us out of sea- 
son—the ground was covered with emp- 
ty shells. The wild roses and other flow- 
ers were in full bloom and the heavy sum- 
mer foliage cast strong blue shadows 
through the woods— intensifying by con- 
trast the spots of light green and color 
where the sunlight fell through the arches 
of the trees. It was very hot and we re- 
turned often to the ice-cooler in the car. 
We had much difficulty in preserving the 
birds killed, and I was more than ever 
impressed that it was not the season for 
shooting feathered game. 

During very dry seasons large tracts 
of woodcock ground become uninhabita- 
ble; there being no longer any ground soft 
enough for boring, the birds cannot feed 
and must move. Should there be a small 
lake or pond in the vicinity with woods 
adjacent and springs not affected by the 
dry weather, the woodcock will there con- 
gregate in great numbers. I once set out 
from Lake Forest, a village north of 
Chicago, with a sportsman who resided 
there—our destination being Fox Lake. 
We went in his shooting trap, drawn by 
two horses, and when well out on our 
journey we met with a slight accident 
which could only be repaired by a black- 
smith. We fortunately found one near 
at hand, at a cross-roads village of three 
or four houses, and I asked him if there 
were any ducks in the neighborhood. 
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He said they were quite abundant on a 


small lake but a short mile away and we 


went to the lake to put in the time while 
the repairs were being made on the 
wagon. We found a boat and as it was 
hardly suited for two and leaked badly, 
I agreed to my friend's proposition that I 
take a trip around the shore, while he put 


-out to the open water to stir up the ducks, 


which were floating in rafts at the middle 
of the lake. It was some years ago, when 


one hard tuft of grass to another. The 
heavy duck loads often upset my balance 
and I had several falls. The shot was of 
course much too large for the game, my 
shooting was especially bad, and the bag 
light. My friend, after several long shots 
at the ducks, pulled over near the shore 
and asked me what I was firing at so 
rapidly. I told him that I believed the 
woodcock were holding a mass-conven- 
tion, and while we were talking several 





THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK. 


Painted tor Sports Afield by D. W. Huntinaton. 


it was the fashion to shoot large shot at 
duck and I was loaded with Nos. 2 and 3. 

I had gone but a few steps, when up 
went a handsome cock. The report of 
the gun started several more and in go- 
ing half-way around the lake I must have 
put up several hundred woodcock. The 
walking was abominable. The mud in 
many places was waist-deep and I had to 
make my way carefully—stepping from 


birds got up and flew off. He declined 
to come ashore, observing my plight and 
the nature of the ground—having left 
his waders in the wagon. It was, too, 
about time for us to get on;*so we re- 
turned to the wagon and, finding it 
finished, we resumed our journey. I have 
never seen so many woodcock before or 
since, and they had no doubt gathered 
from many miles around, as the country 
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was for the most part thoroughly dried up. 

The woodcock often entirely disappear 
in August from the places where they 
have been abundant in July. There has 
been much discussion as to this, but I 
am inclined to believe they simply move 
to more favored ground as the food dis- 
appears from their earlier haunts. At 
such times, I have found them in wet 
places in the corn and along ditches and 
about springs in the hills. 

The whistling noise made by the wood- 
cock was for a long time supposed to be 
vocal, but it is now well settled that the 
noise is made with the wings. 

Nearly all writers mention the fact that 
the woodcock are often unknown to the 
farmers on whose land they reside and 
Gordon Trumbull says: “Many funny 
stories are told of sportsmen being led 
far into the woods by promises of good 
woodcock shooting, only to find at the 
end of their journey that the wood-peck- 
ers were referred to!” 

In the autumn the ruddy color of the 
cock is greyer; he is then large, hand- 
some and strong on the wing and great 
is the joy of the sportsman who stops him 
as he goes whistling through the brake. 


THE SNIPE. 


The American snipe is the game bird 
of the open bog-meadows and marshes. 
Audubon says the snipe is never found 
in the woods, but Frank Forester men- 
tions finding it in wild windy weather, 
early in the season, in the skirts of the 
moist woodlands under sheltered lee- 
sides of young plantations, among willow, 
alder and briar brakes, and, in short, 
wherever there is good, soft, springy feed- 
ing ground perfectly sheltered and pro- 
tected from the wind by trees or shrub- 
bery. Abbott says: “ During the autumn 
I have found them along neglected 
meadow ditches, overhung by large wil- 
low trees, and again hidden in the reeds 
along the banks of creeks;”’ and “I have 
shot them repeatedly in wet woodland 
meadows.” I have often in the spring 
found snipe in bushy tracts and among 
the swamp willows but I have never seen 
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them in the forest and believe that they 
so rarely resort to the woods that it would 
not be worth while to look for them there. 

The snipe extend their migrations from 
Florida, Louisiana and Texas to the Arc- 
tic Regions, and are found in the winter 
in the West Indies and in South America. 
Grinnell, in an article in Zhe Century, says: 
“The snipe only subsist in moist feeding 
grounds, and so may be taken on the 
borders of streams and about the sloughs 
of the Western plains, around the edges 
of the alkaline lakes of the Great Central 
Plateau of the Rocky Mountains and in 
the marshes and along the river bottoms 
of California as well as in the East and 
the Mississippi Valley.” I have shot snipe 
in New England and in Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, and have killed them about the 
marshy edges of the ponds in Northern 
Dakota. 

The time of the arrival of the snipe in 
the spring depends entirely upon the 
weather. It is useless to look for it until 
the frost is entirely out of the ground; 
but as seasons vary it is impossible to fix 
any date when the sportsman may surely 
find the snipe on the meadows. From 
the middle of March to the middle of 
April in the spring, and about the first of 
September in the fall, they are sure to put 
in their appearance. The frost remains 
longer in the lowlands, and the snipe, 
when they first arrive, may find the 
ground in their usual haunts stil] partly 
frozen and unfit for boring and they then 
resort to places where they would not be 
found a little later in the season. 

I once hunted an entire morning, early 
in the season, over one of the best snipe 
grounds in Indiana—a low, wet prairie 
with a slough winding about through its 
centre—and failed to find a single bird. 
Late in the day, in despair, I asked a 
country boy if he knew where the snipe 
were—little expecting any information 
from him; but, after describing the 
birds, he directed me to a corn-field on 
higher ground nearby and advised that I 
enter the field from a lane which passed 
it and at a certain point where there was 
a depression in the field. Following his 
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advice, I left the lane, climbed the rail- 
fence, and as I entered the field several 
snipe arose but a few feet ahead of me, 
and, without stopping to pick up a bird or 
moving from my place, I killed six or 
seven, and in less than two hours I bagged 
thirty-eight snipe and two plover—all 
killed in that corn-field and the one ad- 
jacent where I followed a few of the birds. 

The best snipe ground in the world, I 
believe, is to be found in the States of 





Here the snipe may be found amazingly 
abundant during the spring and _ fall. 
Bogardus mentions killing, with a friend, 
three hundred and forty in a day on the 
Sangamon in Logan County, Illinois, and 
says their bag was seldom so small as 
seventy-five couple at the right time. 
Admitting the superior skill of Bogardus 
with the gun, no one can kill all the birds 
shot at, and many escape without being 
fired at—either rising out of range or 





WOODCOCK SHOOTING.—‘“‘ Accompanied by a small boy from the farm, I found the 
place as described—darkly beautiful and romantic with occasional 
glimpses of water in the old mill-race.’’ 


From the Original Painting by D. W. Huntineton. 


Indiana and Illinois where there are miles 
of wet prairie which contain the worms 
which are the favorite food of the snipe 
and the numbers which resort to these 
feeding grounds would seem incredible to 
Eastern sportsmen. There are famous 
snipe grounds in the vicinity of Vincennes 
and near Reynolds and Chalmers and at 
English Lake, along the Kankakee, and at 
many other places in Indiana and Illinois. 


while the gun is being re-loaded; so that 
the numbers on the ground must have 
been legion. 

When the snipe first arrive (which in 
an ordinary season is early in April) they 
are wild and in poor condition but in a 
few days they become fat and lazy and 
on warm days lie fairly well to the 
dogs. In wild windy weather the snipe 
have a habit of flying up to a great 
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height and then letting themselves fall 
through the air with a humming noise, 
probably produced by the wings. This 
performance is repeated over and over 
again, the snipe descending not low 
enough for a shot and then soaring aloft 
and dropping as before. At such times 
they will not lie to the dogs and those 
found on the meadow are wild as hawks 
and the sportsman cannot expect to meet 
with any success until this performance 
of “drumming” or “tumbling” as it has 
been called, is over. Herbert says he 
would not have been more surprised when 
he first saw the snipe perform in this man- 
ner had they begun to sing “God save the 
King!” or more appropriately “ Hail Co- 
lumbia!” One wild windy morning, when 
shooting with a friend in Indiana, we 
found the birds all drumming, and getting 
under them I fired several shots at them 
when they descended, but we did not kill 
a bird until the afternoon when the sun 
came out and the birds returned to the 
fields. We then had good sport with 
them. 

The snipe should be hunted down-wind. 
This rule is the reverse of that laid down 
for quail shooting, for the reason that the 
snipe arise from the ground against the 
wind and fly against it or across it, so that 
the chances for a shot are improved by 
approaching the birds with the wind. 
Herbert, I believe, first noted the fact that 
this was the correct way to beat for snipe 
and Bogardus gives the same advice. 
‘*When hunting along a slough,” he says, 
“your companion will commonly be will- 
ing that you shall take either side you 
choose as few men know that it makes 
any difference. But it makes a very ma- 
terial difference when the wind is blow- 
ing across or nearly across the slough, 
and if you take the windward side you 
will have the most shots. I have always 
done so and have often killed two or three 
snipe to one killed by my companion.” 
The reason is simply this: the snipe fly 
up-wind, and those which rise on the lee- 
ward side of the slough cross it to wind- 
ward, while none of those which get up 
on the latter side fly to leeward. On one 


occasion when I was shooting near Rey- 
nolds, Indiana, I met two men who were 
hunting towards me in a very large field. 
They had an excellent dog and were good 
shots. We entered the field at opposite 
sides at about the same time and when 
we met I had killed some thirty birds, 
while they together had not killed over a 
half-dozen. The birds arose wild béfore 
them and several of them flew over or 
past me—presenting good shots—while 
none of my birds went to them. I made 
a double shot just before we met and had 
difficulty in finding the birds, but they 
offered the services of their dog and he 
soon found and retrieved them. They 
wondered that I should kill so many 
birds, while they found it difficult to get 
a shot; but I was convinced the reason 
was that the birds lie better when hunted 
down-wind and present fairer marks when 
they take wing, either flying towards you 
or presenting side shots as they go off 
to the right or left. 

The flight of the snipe is noiseless but 
swift and irregular. They spring from 
the ground with great rapidity, hang in 
the air for an instant and then go skating 
away in a zig-zag flight which is very 
puzzling to some marksmen. But I do 
not consider the snipe a very difficult bird 
to shoot. They are easily killed when hit 
and seldom fly on after receiving their 
death-wound, as the quail often do. Upon 
arising from the ground the snipe utters 
a peculiar alarm note, which sounds 
something like scazpe/ which is repeated 
at intervals until the bird is out of range, 
when the cry ceases and the bird settles 
down to a more regular flight. The snipe 
are to be found scattered about the feed- 
ing ground singly or in small flocks or 
wisps as they are called, containing per- 
haps a dozen or more birds. They do 
not fly far on warm sunny days late in 
the season, but in wild weather may fly a 
mile or more before alighting. Bogardus 
mentions on one occasion killing three 
birds at a shot, and says he has several 
times killed two with one barrel; but such 
shots are uncommon, as the birds pitch 
about some distance apart and itis seldom 
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two can be killed ata shot. I have made 
such a shot—once; when I waited until 
two birds which were flying towards each 
other crossed and, firing just at the right 
time, killed them both. I was shooting 
on a slough in Northern Illinois early in 
the autumn. The birds arose very abund- 
ant and tame, but I had but fifteen charges 
of shot, and only fired when I had a fair 
chance of killing. I bagged in all four- 
teen birds—thirteen snipe and a prairie- 
chicken— missing only two shots and 
killing two with one barrel as stated. 
Had I been supplied that day with plenty 
of ammunition, I have no doubt I could 
have killed a hundred birds, as they were 
very tame and presented easy marks. 
There is a peculiar charm about spring 
snipe shooting. After the long winter, 
when the soft winds from the South bring 
back the birds and breathe the breath of 
life into Nature, wooing every bud and 
flower to burst forth into fragrance and 


beauty, the flat marshes and fields are 
grey and brown and the bright willow 
buds along the stream seem to be a more 
vivid green in contrast with their sombre 
surroundings. The clouds chase each 
other overhead and their shadows rush 
across the landscape, making the sunlight 
gleam the brighter. The blue-birds may 
be seen on the fences and the robins are 
about, feeding on the ground and chirp- 
ing a merry welcome to the budding year. 
An occasional pelting shower of but short 
duration is followed by the genial sun- 
shine when every pool on the marsh re- 
flects the bright image of the sky. It is 
a pleasure to the sportsman with the first 
break of spring to resume his shooting 
and, if he finds the: meadows well stocked 
with snipe, great indeed isthe sport. But, 
as we have observed, spring snipe shoot- 
ing should be prohibited and is now in 
many States. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RE-VISITED. 


By J. T. HOPKINS. 


I. 
I strolled alone: well knowing where 
My walk of restfulness should lead : 
Where budding fragrance filled the air,. 
Where flowers of Spring bedecked the mead. 
II. 
Dull were the wintry days before, 
That housed me from the chilling blast; 
A eaptive bound, I prized the more 
The joy of freedom come at last. 
III. 
Familiar lanes which once I knew 
At every turn: when, as a child, 
With eager step I hastened through 
To where the winsome brook beguiled. 


IV. 
More charming, far, than any nook 
Or idling-place, turn where I might, 
That limpid, pebbly, rippling brook— 
Of all things else—was my delight. 
Vv. 
Instinctively I sought the way 
By shortest paths that led me.there, 
On that delightful, balmy day 
When gladness hailed me everywhere. 
VI. 
My boyhood days were past and gone, 
And Time had wrought much change in me: 
Not changed the brook—still flowing on 
By winding courses to the sea. 


VII. 
For hours I lingered by the stream, 
Perhaps the last vouchsafed to me, 
Wherein to revel there and dream 
Of youthful bliss no more to be. 


Jeffersonville, Indiana. 














HUNTING THE KANGAROO. 


A Dangerous And Exciting Australian Sport. 


FEW lines in the telegraph columns 
of the daily press, the other day, 
told of the killing of two young men 
(near relativés of United States Senator 
Henry Cabot, Lodge) from Harvard Uni- 
versity, by a band of maddened and des- 
perate-kangaroos, that were being hunted 
in the ‘‘bush” of Australia last week. 
The information of the strange tragedy 
has revived a general desire to know the 
manner of hunting kangaroos in the wilds 
of Australia. 

While Australia is known everywhere 
as the home of the kangaroo, and while 
pictures of the beasts appear in the Coat 
of Arms of the Provinces and in the 
headings of newspapers there, and while 
effigies of kangaroos are cut in wood and 
stone over the front doors and main 
windows of public buildings, banks, cus- 
toms houses, and many large and promi- 
nent structures throughout the island, the 
average visitor in the Australian Colonies 
may be there for weeks and months and 
never see a live kangaroo. Indeed, there 
are thousands of people who have lived 
in Melbourne, Sidney and other large 
towns for long years and have never set 
eyes on a kangaroo outside of a circus 
or a public menagerie. The real kanga- 
roo is never seen in its wild state outside 
of the “bush’”—many miles remote from 
the abodes of civilization and the lines 
of railroad travel. 

There are still thousands of the mar- 
supials in the “back flocks” and the 
“bush,” as the interior plains and forests 
of Australia are known. Forty-five and 
fifty years ago there were vast armies of 
kangaroos all over the island. The early 
settlers, who went there from England 
and Scotland to become shepherds, found 
it impossible to keep their flocks, with the 
kangaroos swarming over the country. 
The latter devoured the pasturage for the 
sheep, and, in consequence, thousands of 
lambs and ewes starved to death. The 


colonists joined together in common war 
upon the kangaroos. They were trapped, 
shot, clubbed, poisoned and speared by 
the hundreds of thousands for over twen- 
ty years. In 1850 alone, it is reported, 
over half a million were put to death. A 
club of English sheep ranchers kept for 
some years over forty hunters and trap- 
pers constantly employed in destroying 
kangaroos. In one summer over 40,000 
kangaroos were poisoned,and many 
more were clubbed and shot to death. 
The carcasses were thrown in great ra- 
vines or pits and allowed to rot, while in 
other localities great piles of the bodies 
of the animals were made and then cre- 
mated. The kangaroo skins, now so valu- 
able, were never saved. So useful has 
kangaroo leather now become and such 
fortunes are made in shipping the hides 
to America and England that the Aus- 
tralian lawmakers are giving great atten- 
tion to laws that shall preserve the mar- 
supials instead of devising measures for 
wholesale extinction. 

Successfully to shoot kangaroo, it is 
necessary to go about 150 miles out of 
Melbourne in the “bush.” Some little 
hunting may be done on the “common 
property” land, but so jealously is the 
hunting of the animals now guarded by 
the wealthy and influential land-owners 
that the only satisfactory shooting of this 
kind is to be done under permission of 
the overseers or landlords. Kangaroos 
are usually found in open or amid strag: 
gling bush, where it is difficult to get at 
them, and where the hunter may think 
himself lucky if he gets more than one 
inaday. One of the best forms of sport 
in Australia is found in shooting bush 
wallabies, or paddymelons. Paddymelons 
are small kangaroos standing about three 
feet high, and furnish the sportsman an 
opportunity to display all his skill in 
shooting by the quickness of their move- 
ments and the difficult nature of the 
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IN AUSTRALIA.—‘* Among the Live Oaks.” 


Amateur Photo by H. G. Tinstey, Hollidge, Queensland Colony. 





country in which they are found. The 


hunter has but to stand quiet a moment 
and listen to become assured that the 
woods are fairly alive with these strange 


creatures. Although seeing nothing, he 
hears all about a ghastly tap-tap—tapping, 
as the hopping bodies strike the thick, 
elastic turf. Now and then a glimpse is 
caught of a shadow-like animal passing 
across a narrow opening in the serrated 
lines of trees. The hunter fires smartly; 
the smoke hangs in an impenetrable veil 
against the earth; he hears beyond it a 
struggle, and, forcing his way through 
the saplings, finds his game sprawling on 
the moss—a slender, graceful animal, 
suggesting at once the deer and the rat, 
a kangaroo in miniature. 

The term “kangaroo,” which is used 
generally in most parts of the world to 
describe any animal that has a pouch for 
carrying its young, and a long tail,and 
that proceeds by jumping on its hind 
legs, is of limited applicability in Austra- 
lia. The kangaroo is differentiated by 
many exact particulars from his cousins, 
the “wallaroo,” the “wallaby” and the 
“ paddymelon ”—all of which strangely 
named animals appear to the uninitiated 
only as smaller individuals of the kanga- 


roo’s immediate family. Generally speak- 
ing, the kangaroo is larger than the wal- 
laroo, the wallaroo than the wallaby, and 
the wallaby than the paddymelon, while 
tapering off from this last mentioned ani- 
mal are found other species, which include 
the “ kangaroo rat” and end in the dimin- 
utive ‘‘kangaroo mouse” (which is the 
image of the full-grown kangaroo proper 
when seen through an inverted opera 
glass). All these species are further sub- 
divided, so that there are the “‘ great red 
kangaroo,” the “blue flyer” and many 
others in the first group, ‘‘bush” and 
“rock” wallabies, and paddymelons, 
black, grey and brown. 

All these are easily domesticated, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the larger representatives 
of the kangaroo species proper, which, 
as they grow to be six and even seven 
feet in height, are too cumbersome to 
make desirable pets. Many stations had 
one or more of the smaller varieties of 
kangaroos domesticated upon them, in 
company with cockatoos and parrots, 
magpies and laughing jackasses, and 
now and then a stately and generally ill- 
natured emu. The Mission Station of 
Ramahyuk had one in the person of 
Jacky, a funny little fellow of a year old, 
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who was always under foot, and amused 
himself by frantic races with nothing 
around the inclosure formed by the Mis- 
sion buildings. There is something un- 
canny about the whole breed of kanga- 
roos. As they sit up to watch you in the 
centre of the broad, dry plains, they look 
like strange, ancient images, left to brood 
over desolation by a vanished and for- 
gotten race, and under the shade of the 
solemn mimosas and whispering sheakes, 
whither they resort in hot noontides, re- 
semble in their immobility the idols of a 
long-extinct worship. Even in captivity 
and after long acquaintance, they main- 
tain this fear-inspiring quality. 

The chase of the kangaroo is under- 
taken variously—on. horseback, with or 
without dogs, and by stalking, either with 
rifle or shotgun. A kangaroo hunt on 
horseback is an exciting and often dan- 
gerous pastime, In wooded country, 
where it usually takes place, it is particu- 
larly hazardous, owing to the fallen logs 
and low-set branches which often sweep 
the incautious hunter over his horse’s tail 
and drop him in an undignified position 
on the ground behind. Fire-arms are 
not employed in this pursuit,and when 
the game is cornered it is killed by a blow 
from the butt end of a heavy riding whip 
or from a stirrup, which is unshipped from 
the saddle for the purpose. The dogs 
used in the chase are a rough breed of 
large greyhounds, which have not only 
the strength necessary to pursue a flying 
kangaroo for miles, but also to attack 
him when he is brought to bay. The 
old dogs in a station pack of kangaroo 
hunters are often marked from ears to 
tail with frightful scars, the records of 
many tough encounters with an animal 
which, timid and inoffensive as it is by 
nature, developes in peril a courage and 
even ferocity that are rarely found out- 
side the order of carnivora. 

The kangaroo seems poorly provided 
by nature with offensive weapons. His 
powers of biting are not formidable, and 
his fore-paws are so weak as to seem 
almost rudimentary members and of little 
use. His hind-legs are muscular and 
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strong, but are apparently of use only to 
assist flight from his enemies. In these 
hind-legs is found, however,a most for- 
midable weapon in the shape of a long 
claw as hard as steel and sharp as a 
chisel—as terrible to dogs as the scythe- 
chariots of the ancients were to their 
enimies. When run down the kangaroo, 
getting in front of a tree, will seize in his 
forepaws such indiscreet dogs as rush 
upon him, and, holding them firmly, dis- 
embowel them with a sweep of his sickle- 
like claws. Even the hunters themselves, 
thus caught in the vice-like gripe of an 
“old man”’ kangaroo of the larger breeds, 
have sometimes suffered in like manner, 
and have now and then taken their own 
turn at being hunted as the enraged ani- 
mal turned upon them and attacked their 
horses with blind ferocity. The kanga- 
roo fights with great address and intelli- 
gence, and if he can find a stream or 
water-hole in which to meet his foes, will 
station himself waist-deep in it,and push- 
ing the dogs under one by one as they 
swim out to attack him, either drown 
them outright or compel them to retire 
from want of breath. Against human 
enemies, armed only with clubs or stirrup- 
irons, the kangaroo often shows himself 
a clever boxer, warding off blows very 
dexterously with his fore-paws and now 
and then making forward bounds with 
rapid play of his dangerous hind-feet, 
which are difficult to avoid. 

Shooting kangaroos with a rifle re- 
quires a large degree of skill. On the 
flat plains the animals “loom” in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and it is only after 
much practice that a hunter unaccus- 
tomed to measuring distances over these 
unrelieved areas can get their range. 
Sighting, for instance,at 500 yards, the 
tyro will be likely to see his bullet kick 
the dust 200 yards short of the mark, 
and the kangaroo, alarmed at the whistle 
of the missle on the ricochet, making off 
at express-train rate in the distance. The 
surest way to bag kangaroos at long 
range is to put the rifle sights up for the 
greatest distance at which the rifle is 
gauged, and gradually lower it until the 


























bullets take effect. A kangaroo will 
stand a lot of firing at in this way, and 
although he will look up as each shot 
sings above him,seems to consider it some 
strange insect or other, and directly re- 
sumes feeding. 

The common opinion that kangaroos 
use their strong, muscular tails as a means 
of propulsion in their flying leaps, which 
often cover from twenty to thirty feet 
each, is at once seen to be fallacious by 
any one who joins in a kangaroo hunt. 
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seen to fulfil the office of a balancing pole 
and preserving the animal’s equilibrium 
by shifting positions according to the 
nature of the ground. So important is 
the kangaroo’s tail in his rapid progress 
that experienced hunters with guns are 
accustomed to fire at the point where 
this appendage joins the body, when, the 
tail being disabled for its office of balanc- 
ing, the animal is as effectually stopped 
as if hamstrung. Hit elsewhere, except 
with a rifle bullet, or at a point-blank 











‘* Fire-arms are not employed in this pursuit, and when the game is cornered it is killed by a 
blow from your stirrup, which is unslipped from the saddle for that purpose.”’ 


When sitting erect in attitude of obser- 
vation, the tail is used as an important 
factor in the support of the body, and 
when. the animal is feeding (at which 
times it moves about in a lazy, crawling 
gait upon all four of its feet) it drags 
limply over the earth. In running, how- 
ever, it is curved gracefully upward to 
clear the ground, and never once touches 
it during the kangaroo’s flight—being 


range, the kangaroo is pretty likely to 
get off. One peculiarity of the kangaroo 
is that, after once being started up, he 
very rarely swerves from his course, 
through which peculiarity he‘ is easily 
“potted” by hunters who conceal them- 
selves while a man on horseback drives 
the herd towards them. 
H. G. TINnsLey. 

Holhidge, Queensland Colony, Australta. 











~Tum P—tump— 
tump—tump— 
tump! trr—rrr—ump! 
' Such was the sound, seemingly distant 
and muffled, which came to my ears 
as I entered a piece of lowland woods 
one day in the first part of last April. 
It was a beautiful, sunshiny morning, 
and the bushes of red willow which 
skirted the big timber were alive with 
the small song-birds, just returned from the South. But back in the big woods all 
was still, except for the occasional rap-rapping of a woodpecker or the little penny- 
trumpet call of a nuthatch—which sounds made the silence but the more impressive. 
Here the trees were huge, stately old monarchs that were standing when white men 
first came to Michigan and were still hale and hearty as then. The tall, straight 
elms and crooked oaks were hung with grape-vines and intergrown with ash, black 
birch and cedars; while the ground was strewn with fallen trees, old decaying logs 
and thickly grown with berry bushes—All this combined to make the wood a very 
wild place indeed. 

As I was standing there, admiring the gloomy grandeur of the place, I heard 
that sound repeated—beginning slowly and increasing in rapidity until it was a 
roll like that of a drum; then it stopped. I rightly guessed that this was the drum 
of a ruffed grouse (or “ partridge,” as it is more commonly called) and immediately 
set off in the direction from which the sound came. I had gone but a few yards 
when I flushed His Lordship the cock from the top of an old brown moss-patched 
log which had rotted until it was scarcely more than a heap of punky chips and 
dust, and which lay in the midst of a thicket of switches and berry bushes. I had 
often pondered the question as to whether the partridge in drumming strikes its 
wings over its back or strikes the log on which it is sitting, and “ere was a chance 
to solve it. Upon examining the place where the bird had drummed,I found it 
very much battered and crumbled; whereupon I came to the conclusion that the 
bird must strike the log. But, later in the day,I happened to catch one of the 
grouse right in the act of drumming, and this changed my views on the subject. I 
had been standing very still for about fifteen minutes, watching the antics of a pair 
of “high-holers,” when I heard a drum very close to me and shortly after I saw the 
bird squatted on an old, decayed log. Ina few minutes the bird drummed again: 
as far as my eyes could tell the bird struck its wings over its back. I was now 
between two opinions. The log in the first case gave every evidence of having been 
beaten by the bird’s wings; while to all appearances, in the second case, the bird 
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struck its wings over its back. All the 
old hunters I had ever heard speak of 
the way in which a partridge drums, were 
on one side or the other; while many 
thought that the bird strikes its body; 
and though I have, since the experience 
here related, heard and seen many par- 
tridges drum and examined many of 
their logs, I am yet in the dark as to the 
real way that they make their wild mys- 
terious note. 

As game, partridges stand very high 
in the estimation of all sportsmen who 
have had experience with them; for there 
is scarcely another game bird which offers 
so much opportunity for a test of genu- 
ine skill and quickness on the part of the 
hunter and as much steadiness and rea- 
son on the part of the dog as this lordly 
fellow—especially in this part of the coun- 
try, where they have become reduced in 
numbers until they are only to be found 
in the wildest and most dense woods. 

These birds often show great cunning 
in hiding from the dogs and often escape 
the hunter by placing a tree between 
themselvesandthe gun whenthey fly. An 
instance of cunning and also of the beau- 
tiful way in which Mother Nature has 


protected them against their enemies may 
be seen in the following episode, which an 
old sportsman told me. A mother par- 
tridge was out helping her brood of chicks 
to find a breakfast when he happened on- 
to them. At a ‘‘cluck!” from the hen, 
he says, every one of the little chicks dis- 
appeared as if by magic right from before 
his eyes, nor could he find them though 
he searched the ground for some time; 
but, on stepping back a few paces and 
waiting a minute or two, the old bird sud- 
denly appeared and at another ‘“cluck”! 
from her, the chicks arose on all sides of 
their mother and the whole bevy went on 
in search of food. 

The partridge not only has claims up- 
on the sportsman’s admiration for his 
gamey qualities but also for his beauty. 
Who has not wondered, as he held one 
of these birds in his hand, at the exquisite 
beauty of the shades of brown, blended 
and united to form such a charming 
whole? Or who that has seen him alive 
in his native haunts, stalking across the 
leaves or sitting in majesty and beating 
his rolling call to his mate, shall say that 
he is not in very truth a King of Game 
Birds. Lynn B. Hunt. 

Albion, Michigan. 
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A dull, grey veil of mist the sun concealed; 
Day was delayed, belated by the rain; 

The sea was dim and faint its beach revealed:— 
Within my heart a stifling sense of pain. 


The leaves upon the elms low-bending hung, 
As if the rain was leaden as it dripped; 
The birds were mute, their matin songs unsung; 
The rose half closed, with all its sweets unsipped. 


Across the meadow lands the fogs of Night 
Wrapped tree and clover bloom as in a pall, 

Shutting the waiting landscape from my sight— 
The sentry, Silence, brooding over all. 


The mountain summits, first to greet the sun, 
Slept in a sea of sombre, shoreless space; 

The powers of frowning Night at last had won:— 
We missed, one day, kind Nature’s smiling face. 


Stillwater, Minnesota. 


EpWARD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 














A DAY AMONG COLORADO LAKES. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


CROSS the network of yellow paths 
and dusty roads that lay between 
Ni Wot and the outposts of the Rockies 
a squadron of flying clouds had swept 
with all the fierce and threatening pano- 
ply of war. In the east the battle faintly 
rumbled still, as we left the train at the 
little station on the Gulf Road. But over 
us hovered the dusky wings of a quiet 
vesper hour; the grass stirred softly at 
the roots; the odor of the wild-plum 
blossoms drifted upon us with the cry of 
the quail and the chatter of the black- 
birds in the dripping flags. All Nature 
seemed to take a long and restful breath 
of the wine-like air that flowed upon us 
from the snow-wreathed pines of the dis- 
tant peaks. 
As we rode away from the station our 
guns and ammunition had been carefully 


strapped to the handle-bars of our wheels, 
and with the light of the moon behind 
anc the twilight lying solemnly before us 
at the feet of the mountain, we two set 
out for a four-mile ride. 

A half a mile away the roads grew wet, 
and when we struck the edge of the path 
of the thunder storm the adobe clung 
eagerly to the tires and “climbed our 
frames” till we pushed along in sheer 
disgust with failing strength. Then a 
sudden solution of our uncertainties was 
reached when your subscriber’s front tire 
was cut by a half-inch point of an unseen 
substance. I had ridden this same Mon- 
arch wheel a year and would just as soon 
have expected a horse to lie down and 
roll me off the saddle. We chewed the 
textile fabric of our dilemma a few min- 
utes, and then called Mr. Humphreys’ 
architectural abilities into play in 











The Chief Architect gives the Boy a Rest. 


Amateur Photo by C. F. ALLEN. 


@ | loading all our stuff on his wheel. 
>| The Monarch was left to survey 
the inside of a meat house at the 
next ranch and we shoved our 
wheel-barrow cycle about four 
miles further. The mud was only 
skin deep but it was like putty, 
and we took turns at pushing the 
wheel and pushing the mud out 
of the frame. After two hours we 
(at 9 p.m.) reached the ranch, and 
the sleepy but hospitable inhabi- 
tants fixed us up with food enough 
to make sleep possible. 

A thousand birds sang up the 
dawn as we trudged our way 
across the fields of springing 
grain; the rank and file of black 
birds with episcopal plumage arose 
in clouds, while their royal breth- 
ren displayed their oriflammes of 
gold and red like saucy demi- 
mondaines. 

Seven miles east lay Longmont 
—one of the many beautiful vil- 
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AMONG COLORADO LAKES. 








lages along the Gulf 
Road; a mile away our 
three lakes flickered in the 
level rays of the half-risen, 
sun; and as we drew near 
the quacking of water-fowl 
stirred our blood. We 
crept in haste along a 
sheltering ridge and at the 
nearest point of approach 
looked cautiously ahead: 
The middle lake was dot- 
ted here and there with 
great and little ducks,and 
with guns at charge we 
drove them up. Of course 
they used their usual pre- 
caution in flight,and the 
only one bagged was a 
cross-eyed spoon-bill that 
had madea false start. It 
would be dreadful to plead 














guilty to a.charge of hav- 
ing taken advantage of 
such an infirmity, but, re- 
ally, I didn't kill the duck, and it is not 
likely that Mr. Humphreys understood 
the case. He managed to kill about three 
fourths of all we dropped during the day’s 
shooting, and it would be poor taste to 
try to explain how it came about. 

After many a weary encircling tramp 
(which only helped to keep the ducks 
aloft). I called to my aid the keen facul- 
ties of the small boy, who showed me 
where to hide while he drove the ducks 
from the water towards the cover. A 
few minutes later,as he appeared above 
the ridge, they rose and flew straight over 
the willows where I sat; with the first 
barrel I picked the first large one I could 
sec in the bunch and with the second 
played a tattoo‘on the feathers of another 
that never stopped to question me. As 
I lifted the dead bird up and saw it was 
a blue-wing—the first I ever shot—I re- 
moved my hat in respectful acknowledge- 
ment of the indirect advice I had received 
from Mrs. David H. Day in the April 
number of Sports AFIELD. I had been 
told the larger birds were blue wings and 








**The ranch looked to me a hundred miles away.”’ 


held as far ahead on them as I dared. * 

Up to this time I had laid my poor 
score to my Parker gun—it being new 
to me and lighter than I had been used 
to; but it is not safe to lay your bad luck 
to that kind of a gun, as I found out upon 
examing the last duck. It had been a 
long shot and only four shot scored; two 
had struck full on the dense feathers of 
the breast an inch apart,and had come 
out in the same way on the back, I con- 
cluded that the gun was not to blame. 

The season was late—too late indeed, 
when the bullfrogs watch you craftily 
and the mosquitoes sharpen their lances 
on the rim of your hat! But the law 
says shoot till the 1st of May—and we 
have to obey the law. We counted up 
about eighteen ducks and had a few other 
birds like yellow-legs and jack-rabbits to 
make us groan. : 

It was full day when we started back 
and the ranch looked to me a hundred 
miles away. 





* [The duck Mr. Allen brought to bag was the blue- 
winged shoveller, whereas Mrs. Day’s ducks were blue- 
winged teal—a much smaller species.—Ep.] 
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It was only a few days after our return 
to Denver that my companion, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, was selected by the Board of Ad- 
visory Architects of the Trans-Missouri 
Exhibition to design the great Mining 
Exposition Building to be erected at Oma- 
ha. All appearances to the contrary, 
we are both white men, and the Kodak is 
to blame if we look otherwise. 

The many lakes that lie in the region 
traversed by the Gulf Road are partly 
reservoirs and partly seepage from the 
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great irrigating ditches. Further east 
the lakes are small and ducks are scarce. 
There is hardly a village along the road 
between Denver, Boulder and Greeley near 
which you cannot find good shooting. 
Farther down theline, at Orchard, the rab- 
bits swarm among the wild-rose brakes and 
in the meadows along the Platte. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway has a mo- 
nopoly of fish and big game country, but 
the Gulf Road holds a full hand when it 
comes to ducks and wild doves. 
Denver, Colorado. 


AN UNACCOMPLISHED MISSION. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


HE sound of leisurely hoof-beats 
came from the road along the crest 
of Gaither Mountain—an indistinct rattle 
and thud, heard only at intervals as the 
gusty wind ebbed and flowed through 
the gulches and valleys that led down- 
ward into Split Spring Cove. In a direct 
line, the distance from the spring to the 
point where the road commenced to de- 
scend from the ridge above, could not 
have been more than half a mile, but in the 
Boston Mountains roadbuilders eschew 
direct routes—they would not be practi- 
cal roadbuilders else. In a country as 
rugged and broken as that surrounding 
Split-spring Cove, sounds and rifle bullets 
may travel in straight lines, but nothing 
else can. Consequently, as the clatter of 
rolling pebbles came with renewed dis- 
tinctness to his ears, telling that the ap- 
proaching rider had actually commenced 
the descent,the watcher by the spring 
merely glanced across his smouldering 
fire at a long rifle leaning against a boul- 
der; then leaned forward and stirred with 
a broken twig the contents of a tin can 
half imbedded in the coals. 
“Biilin’ at last,” he muttered. “ Mebbe 
I kin swaller a cupful afore he gits here. 
Funny what’s got ontew me this mornin’! 
I haint afeared an’ I haint sorry, but hit 


’pears like thars suthin’ ’culiar in ther 
wind. Shucks! This coffee’s pow’rful 
hot, ter be no more of hit’n what ther is; 
but hit’s shore good.” 

He drank it scalding hot, almost before 
the ebullition had ceased, sipping it with 
his bearded lips, little by little at first and 
then in larger swallows until the can was 
emptied. From his manner it was evi- 
dent that he felt the need of haste; evi- 
dent, too, that his hearing was strained to 
note the progress of the approaching 
horseman and that he looked upon his 
coming as a matter of serious importance. 
The dim starlight, struggling with the 
glow cast by the dying embers, revealed 
nothing of the watcher’s features save 
their mere outline, but there was a con- 
stant nervousness of movement, a pecu- 
liar appearance of expectancy, that even 
the semi-darkness failed to conceal. 

“ Hittin’ ther san’ in ther creek: bed, 
now,” hecontinued as the clatter suddenly 
ceased. “I reckon hit’s time I’s fixin’ fer 
him.” 

A heap of ragged, pitch-soaked splin- 
ters from a lightning-riven pine was sud- 
denly pitched on the coals and flashed 
instantly into a broad blaze. The double 
spring (its sparkling waters flowing to the 


. tight and left)—the little “cove,” or pock- 


























et of level earth, with its grassy carpet-— 
the picturesque surroundings of rocky 
bluffs, slopes thick-set with giant pines 
and, in the distance, the towering height 
of ‘“‘Gaither;” all instantly sprang into 
sight as the flames leaped higher; perhaps 
not so clearly distinct but certainly more 
aggressively noticeable than when seen 
by the light of day. And into the center 
of this circle of brilliancy a horseman 
rode and drew rein. 

A glance of eager expectancy revealed 
only the roaring, sputtering fagots, and 
the empty coffee can lying near. 

“Hiding, eh!” he exclaimed with a 
merry laugh. “Ruby!—Morg Peyton! 
—Where are you?” 

“S’posin’ hit’s ol’Morg that’s wanted 
—Tl’m right hyar.” 

The coffee drinker with the iron clad 
throat had suddenly reappeared upon the 
scene. He was standing with his back 
against the rough pine trunk that had so 
lately furnished him concealment, and the 
rifle in his hands was thrown forward in 
readiness for instant use. 

“Crawl down,” he ordered, in a cold 
dispassionate growl. “Me bein’ hyar ter 
kill Jedge Maxey’s son don't signify that 
I’ve got ter muss up Jedge Maxey’s best 
saddle or skeer his hoss. Crawl down!” 

The horseman—a handsome, stalwart 
young fellow—swung easily from his 
saddle, stepped forward a pace and con- 
fronted the danger which so unexpectedly 
threatened him. A short rifle was swing- 
ing at his saddle horn, a revolver glistened 
beneath his coat, but he made no attempt 
to reach either. Instead, he lifted his hat 
with a wearied gesture and held it to 
shield his face from the unpleasant heat. 
The elder man regarded him a moment 
with angry impatience. 

“T’m lis’enin’,” he said at length. 

“For what?” 

“A string of lies, most likely. Truth 
or lies—as fer as you're consarned, hit 
don’t matter which. I aim ter squar’ ac- 
counts with you, anyway, right hyar; but 
hit mought help others out’n trouble if 
you'd talk straight. You looked fer Ru- 
by ter meet ye hyar ?” 
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“And your son. The letter was to 
both.” 

“An’ ther messenger gin hit ter me. 
Ruby never seed hit—I don’t reckon 
she’d have come, nohow; but, then,— 
D—n it, man, I'll see you don’t git off no 
easier on that score.” 

The young man listened to this out- 
burst with a smile of quiet scorn. qin 

“You have the drop,” said he. “I 
suppose you will shoot when you get 
tired of talking.” oe 

“Morg Peyton don’t take odds from 
no feller on earth,” stormed the other, 
“Fix yerself an’ we'll settle this, Rifle 
or sixshooter—which do you say?” 

“ Neither.” 

“You wont fight for your life, hey ?” 

“With anyone else, probably, but not 
with you. I have no desire to make Ru- 
by Peyton an orphan.” 

“Don’t fret. I’m takin’ chances on all 
sech as that—an’ so’s Ruby.” 

The young man smiled wearily. 

“There’s no use wasting time in dis- 
cussion,” said he. ‘I supposed we had 
talked all this over thoroughly a week 
ago, at the time you ordered me to keep 
away from your house. I told you, then, 
that Ruby was mine and that death alone 
could keep us apart. If my letter had 
not miscarried she would have been with 
me now, and two hours would have put 
us beyond your reach. My plan has 
failed and I must take what follows; but 
I warn you that I still cling to my old 
resolution.” 

“And me too,” responded Peyton with 
a grim disregard of grammatical rules. 
“I’m hyar fer ther purpose of puttin’ a 
stop ter fu’ther foolishness. Ol’ Morg is 
a man of his word—but mebby you know 
that without tellin’ ?” 

“T have known you all my life, and my 
father has told me many stories of the 
days when you two were soldiering to- 
gether—but I don’t know that the Pey- 
tons are any better than the Maxeys as 
regards nerve and determination. Judge 
Maxey’ s son will never beg a Sonia for 
mercy.” 

“ An’ he’d be ther las’. man on-earth ter 
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git itif he did. Yer daddy an’ me fit 
side an’ side through ther war frum be- 
ginnin’ ter end, and I allowed we'd pull 
tergether jes’ as stiddy as long as we 
lived; but them times has passed. I use- 
ter have a boy jes’ your age. Whar is 
he now? In ther penitentiary—that’s 
whar he is!—an’ Jedge Maxey put him 
thar.” 

There was a moment of silence, spent 
by the older of the two men in nervously 
fingering the lock of his rifle and glow- 
ering savagely upon his companion, 
Young Maxey produced a cigar from his 
vest pocket, lit it at the fire, and remained 
kneeling on the scorched sward. Sud- 
denly he lifted his eyes and began speak- 
ing with evident reluctance. 

“T had rather not talk this matter over 
with you at the present time, for any ar- 
gument that I might offer in my father’s 
favor must seem too much like a plea in 
my own behalf—and for myself I am 
asking nothing. I am playing for high 
stakes, went into the game with my eyes 
open, and, having lost fairly, am willing to 
accept what follows. But, for my father, 
I would say that he deserves no blame 
in the matter you mention. Your son 
was guilty of assault to kill, and he plead 
guilty in open court. He had the Judge’s 
sympathy and got the lightest possible 
sentence. More than that, the Judge has 
since headed a petition for your son’s 
pardon and believes that it will be favora- 
bly considered. In fact, it is more than 
likely that Gid has already been released 
and will be at home again in a few days.” 

More silence. Then— 

“Young feller,” remarked Peyton slow- 
ly.” That’s a nice little story, but hit 
don’t go. I reckon yer jes’ lyin—Lies 
come easy ter some people. Mebby you 
kin study up a few more of the same 
sort.” 

The cold, grey eyes were watching 
eagerly for the slightest finger movement 
suggestive of possible resentment of this 
gratuitous insult; but the glance given 
him as Maxey rose to his feet seemed 
more expressive of disgust than anger. 

“After that, 1 presume I can expect 
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nothing better than a shot in the back. 
Shoot whenever you get ready—I shall 
give you plenty of time to collect your 
nerve, for I am going directly to Ruby 
unless death comes to me on the way. 
Will you ride with me, or follow?” 

Matters had evidently reached a crisis. 
Maxey’s horse had joined the one ridden 
to the spot by Peyton, and was now con- 
tentedly cropping the fresh vernal grass 
a few yards away. Its owner strode to- 
wards it,no doubt wondering how this 
movement would be received by his ene- 
my ; yet willing, in his anger and despair, 
to run any risk rather than listen further 
to abuse that he might not resent. Sud- 
denly he halted, turned and looked back. 
Peyton was standing where he had left 
him, his face only faintly visible in the 
grey morning light which had replaced 
the vivid but short-lived flare, but his en- 
tire appearance eloquent of irresolution. 

“ You're losing your chance, Peyton,” 
called out the young fellow. “I can hear 
horses’ feet on the valley road. We shall 
have witnesses here in a moment longer.” 

‘‘D-—mn ther witnesses! Who cares?”’ 
exclaimed the old mountaineer; but there 
was a trace of chagrin in his manner as 
he advanced, the rifle trailing at his side. 
“Friends of yourn, I reckon?” 

“One of them is a mutual friend, if I 
am not mistaken. Parson Lankford was 
to meet us here at daybreak.” 

“Who's ’us’?” 

‘“Ruby, young Morg and myself.” 

“Dad-burn that triflin’ boy—lI'll 
wear his back inter frazzles fer this. Yes, 
that’s ther Parson’s ol’ white mule all 
right—Wonder who t’other feller is?” 

The answer to this conjecture was not 
at once forthcoming, for the unknown, 
whoever he might be, halted at the edge 
of the little clearing and the Parson rode 
forward alone. 

“Maw’nin’, Brothuh Peyton,” said he. 
“Glad to gweet yuh, suh,on the happy 
occasion of yuh daughter’s mawwage. 
Nice young man Mistuh Maxey, suh. 
Yuh should be proud of him as a son-in- 
law.” 

“T be,” responded Peyton with a show 
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of equanimity quite remarkable under the 
circumstances. ‘We've jes’ bin talkin’ 
hit over an’ I reckon he understan’s my 
sentiments. But all ther same, I’m 
’bleeged tew ye fer yer nice talk; an’ I’m 
mighty sorry he had ye ridin’ in ther 
night ter git hyar when ye mought as 
well have rid over yist’day and fotched 
Miss Lankford an’ ther fam’ly.” 

Maxey was watching this ostentatious 
greeting in wondering silence. Peyton’s 
entire manner had changed; his tanned 
time-scarred face was wreathed in smiles 
and his voice betrayed a degree of feeling 
of which the young man had never con- 
sidered him capable. Suddenly he spoke 
again and the mystery was solved. 

“That’s Gid over yonder,I reckon. I 
jes’ heard that Jedge Maxey had done 
got him out. Ef you'll excuse me, gen’le- 
men, I’ll jine him an’ we'll foller on be- 
hind. Spur up, ef ye feel so disposed, 
an’ tell Ruby an’ her maw that we’re com- 
in’. An’, Maxey—” 

“Yes, sir” 

“Start Morg out on ther sorrel—she’s 
faster’n ther black—an’ tell him ter see 
ev'ybody on this side of ther Mulberry. 
Ther marryin’ comes off this arternoon at 
four—an’ he wants to be shore ter see 
ther Lackey boys an’ tell ’em ter fotch 
thar fiddles. Make a p’int of tellin’ him 
that, Maxey. I’ve heard fiddlers all my 
life, but them Lackeys are the dogonedest 
fellers fer music in Arkansaw. They are, 
fer a scan’alous fac’.” 

“ An’ while frum uh logical stan’point 
thuh’s mighty little tuh be said in favuh 
of fiddlin’, itself,” remarked the Parson, 
“It’s propuh tuh encuhwage a desiuh 
tuh excel by engagin’ talent of thuh 
highuh class. I shall hawdly stay fuh 
thuh daince, Bruthuh Peyton, but will 
endeavuh tuh claim some small po’tion 
of thuh weddin’ suppuh.” 

And thus it chanced that old Morg 
Peyton’s nocturnal vigil at Split Spring 
Cove brought forth results, though not of 
the kind that he had anticipated. It is 
said that the marriage which followed 
occasioned more talk among the mount- 
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ain folk than any similar occurence since 
the country was first settled; and this be- 
cause Peyton’s enmity for the Maxeys 
had been well known and it was gener- 
ally conceded that its only outcome 
could be a tragedy. But, instead of a 
sudden death or two, and maybe a lynch- 
ing to follow, the incipient feud ended 
with a day and night of festivities the 
likes of which were never witnessed be- 
yond the shadow of olf “Gaither.” The 
“Lackey boys” were there in force— 
seven of them and fiddlers all—and there 
were representatives of all the mountain 
clans from the Pettigrews and Kirken- 
dalls down tothe plain Smiths and Joneses. 
Big and little, old and young, they kicked 
the splinters from Peyton’s floor, smoked 
Peyton’s “long green” and devoured Pey- 
ton’s roast turkeys, “biskit-bread” and fan- 
cy cooking;” andamong them all there was 
no one who danced harder and oftener, 
or enjoyed himself better than the person 
whose pocketbook must ultimately suffer 
in paving for this best of good times. 

“TI mought have done better on longer 
notice,” remarked Peyton to the bride- 
groom, catching a chance for a confiden- 
tial word while the crowd was intent up- 
on Buck Kirkendall’s ambitious but un- 
assisted attempt at a “ roun’ daince.”’ 
‘“‘Hit’s a tolable fair shake down, I allow, 
an’ ef you’n Ruby are satisfied I haint 
makin’ no kick; but hit mought have 
been better. When Ol’ Morg lets hisself 
out on anything, he likes ter make her 
go; an’ after my plum failure las’ night 
I sorter feel like I kaint git a hustle on 
me fer shucks.”’ 

Andthen the blushing bride, her cheeks 
rivalling in hue the cluster’ of roses in 
her hair, came forward with new-found 
assurance to claim “Pap’s” hand for the 
next set; the preparatory twanging of 
strings and twisting of keys ended; and 
then—“ Give us ’Billy in ther Lowland’, 
an’ hit ’er hard!” shouted Peyton; and, 
with a rush and a clamor of wailing fid- 
dles and stamping feet, the dance went 
on as madly as before. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE DOGFISH. 





Two or three weeks ago, while hunting and fish- 
ing along the edge of the overflowed lands border- 
ing Glaize Creek, a tributary of White River, I 
noticed a peculiarity of the dogfish or ‘‘grindle”’ 
(Amia Calva) which may prove as new to many of 
Sports AFIELD’s readers as it certainly did to me, 
in spite of several years of what I considered fairly 
close observation of the life habits of our South- 
western fishes. It may be that Iam simply ex- 
posing my ignorance of one of the most widely 
known facts of Nature in expressing surprise that 
an ordinary old ‘‘ Johnny Grindle’’ should possess 
traits deserving of notice in a magazine article, 
but there seems to be more or less previous ignor- 
ance to confess, anyway, and I might as well own 
upto my share of it and go ahead with what I started 
out to relate. 

I had tired of shooting squirrels, which were too 
numerous to allow one the sport of hunting them, 
and had dropped closer to the waters’ edge where I 
could secure more satisfactory practice at an occa- 
sional swimming moccasin, turtle or gar. It is my 
habit, when merely out for sport, to never let slip 
a chance for killing either of the above mentioned 
fish-destroyers. I suppose there are many who 
would condemn this practice as a needless butch- 
ery of inoffending creatures who share with myself 
a right to the blessings of life, but I look upon it 
as a duty of all sportsmen to protect game and 
game fish from the ravages of all enemies other 
than themselves individually, and, like Natty Bum- 
po, I try to live ‘‘accordin’ ter my gifts.”? But to 
continue: A good many buffalo were splashing in 
the shallow water, hunting their food in the soft 
mud or among the drifting sticks and twigs that 
lay in irregular patches over the surface. I could 


easily have loaded myself with fish at the expense 
of a few shots and a little wading, but I was miles 
from home and preferred travelling as lightly as 





possible. With a half-dozen squirrels aud an 8}- 
pound rifle to carry [ felt inclined to use a little 
circumspection in selecting my fish; but in the end, 
the semi-opaque water deceived me, and I planted 
an 86-grain pellet in the head of a big, white 
buffalo weighing ten pounds if an ounce. One 
half as large would have suited me better; but I 
could now calculate pretty close to the weight of 
the load that I must carry home, and I felt that I 
had better start out at once and use all the avail- 
able daylight for the trip. 

While peeling a strip of pawpaw bark to serve 
as a shoulder strap, I noticed a flurry in the water 
near the shore and presently saw that it was occa- 
sioned by a school of little fishes—‘‘ The fill of a 
small washtub,” as a Hiberian friend of mine would 
say—swimming so closely together that, at every 
side-swerve of the leaders, dozens of those in the 
centre of the throng would be forced fairly out of 
the water. The little fellows were plump, black 
and glistening—looking like minature mudcats at 
first glimpse ; but upon scooping up a straggler 
which seemed bent upon continuing his explora- 
tions upon terra firma itself, I saw at once that it 
was a dogfish. Like all its mates, it was about 
two inches long, a swift and vigorous swimmer, 
and looked old enough and strong enough to leave 
its piscatorial kindergarten behind and strike out 
in the world on its own hook. 

As I was watching the school, I noticed, directly 
beneath it, the peculiar swirl in the water that tells 
of some large fish leisurely turning in its course, 
its broad caudal fin sweeping from side to side like 
the tiller of a vessel. Immediately following this, 
there was a brisk commotion in the school; it 
dashed helter-skelter to the left, and following be- 
neath I could see a long dark body, keeping close 
to the mud but occasionally floating upward with 
asudden impetus whose object I could not conject- 
ure. I at first thought that some hungry gar had 
decided to feast upon fresh ‘‘sardine timber’’ 














and was gobbling the little fellows one at a time, 
exercising great care to prevent the others from 
becoming alarmed. A second glance showed me 
that it was not a gar but a dogfish, and I now 
watched it with renewed interest, anxious to learn 
if it was in reality preying upon its kind. Ten 
minutes were spent in fruitles observation. Dur- 
ing half of that time I was watching from the 
vantage ground of an oak limb directly above the 
fish ; but the ever-moving school kept him pretty 
well hidden from my eyes. Every few minutes I 
could see the water swirl with his forward motion 
and the school would be thrown into temporary 
confusion, but whether it was the confusion that 
follows a deadly assault, ora dash after food floating 
in the water, there was no possible means of deter- 
mining. At last, to settle the question tomy own 
satisfaction, I shot the fish—the 25-20 Stevens kill- 
ing it easily, though fully twelve inches beneath 
the surface—and conducted an impromptu post 
mortem. The big dogfish had been well fed but 
there was ample proof of his innocence of the 
crime charged. He hadn’t eaten any ‘‘ Little 
Johnny Grindles.” Nary a single one. But in 
this case, what was he (or she) doing there in shal- 
low water with the ‘“‘infant class.’”” That was the 
question which puzzled me on the way home ; and 
it puzzled me so thoroughly that I couldn’t rest 
satisfied until I had returned to the overflow in 
search of more information. What did I find? 
Well, I’ll tell you. I found three more schools of 
dogtish fry, and with each and every one there was 
a full grown specimen on guard duty, standing off 
smaller fish which might otherwise have preyed 
upon the defenceless swarm, possibly stirring up 
the soft mud that the fry might find their susten- 
ance afloat and so spare their own infantile snouts 
the labor of rooting; certainly directing all changes 
from one feeding ground to another, for where the 
big fish led, there the others followed. 

There are fishes—those of the perch family, for 
instunce—which zealously guard their nesting or 
spawning beds, but it would seem that the Amia 
Calva goes beyond this in the matter of parental 
solicitude, keeping the entire family together, as it 
were, and hustling like a Chicago drummer for the 
general welfare until the members of the inter- 
esting group are able to look out for themselves. 
Since learning this fact there has been a decided 
improvement in my private opinion of dogfish and 
their characteristics, but I shall not press my in- 
vestigations further for fear of learning too much. 
It is nice to think that even a ‘“Grindle’’ may 
have redeeming traits, but, like Phil Sheridans’s 
Indians, the only really good ones are those that 
are dead. Nearly alll anglers will agree with me 
in this statemont, however much they may discredit 
the article which precedes it. RoGER REED. 

Clarendon, Arkansaw. 
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ABOUT COLLECTING. 





With the first signs of returning spring the col- 
lector of ornithological or odlogical specimens be- 
gins to get his collecting tools into shape. If he 
be an ornithologist he is getting his gun cleaned 
and is loading his shells with various sizes of shot 
(mostly dust), with which he secures his smaller 
specimens—as the sparrows, warblers, etc. If he 
be a collector of odlogical specimens he is looking 
after the sharpening of his climbing irons and his 
stock of drills, blowpipes and collecting boxes. 

The ornitholoyist will get in his licks first, as it 
is the birds that he is after and the springtime is 
the best time as it is then that the vast body of 
birds migrate to their northern homes, and they 
are then in their best plumage, and some of the 
varieties of the warbler family are to be met with 
only in the spring. The young ornithologist often 
asks the question, Where and when are the best 
times to look for specimens? The best answer to 
that question is that of Professor Coues, when he 
says: ‘* Birds may be sought anywhere, at any- 
time; they should be sought everywhere, at all 
times.’’ ‘‘ All times are good times, but some are 
better than others.’’ 

In the temperate latitudes, spring and fall are 
the best times, as that is the period of migration, 
with many of our birds, and it isat that time you 
will see many that you will be unable to find at 
any other time of the year. 

Many young people who start out to make a 
study of ornithology only reach the first stage— 
that of simply being a collector of specimens. 
Now do not stop there but press on; study the 
life habits of all birds you come in contact with. 
Do not shoot a bird on sight, but first stop and see 
what it is a-doing; you may learn something of 
the species that you did not know before. You 
will experience very little trouble in getting near 
enough to shoot most birds if you use any care at 
all. You will find some birds that will allow you 
to make a direct approach, but many can only be 
approached by gradually working towards them 
in an indirect fashion and with much care and 
silence. 

Every person interested in and pursuing the 
study of ornithology should have constantly with 
him a note-book, in which to note his observations. 
Do not wait until you get home to write it down, 
as it might slip your memory and be logt for ever. 
If the young naturalist’s tastes lead him to prefer 
the study of odlogy, then he will have to wait a 
little longer than his ornithological friend before 
he can commence operations ; but net long, for the 
earlier birds, as the hawks and owls, begin to look 
about for a nesting place early in March and April, 
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and with the advent of June the last of the mi- 
grants are arriving and the first are nesting, and 
from pow on until July the odlogist is busy col- 
lecting. He should visit all sorts of places for 
each has its special class: The marsh, the meadow, 
the waysides and the woods; also the solitary 
islands uf the sea. Each contributes its special 
kinds to the collection of an untiring, enthusiastic 
collector. You will find nests situated in almost 
every conceivable place—on the ground, in the 
ground (concealed and exposed) ; in bushes, trees 
and hollow stumps; in buildings, chimneys and 
upon the bare rocks ; in fact, almost everywhere. 
To be a good odlogist, one must be considerable 
of an ornitholoigist ; in fact, it is very necessary to 
know the habits and peculiarities of the different 
kinds of birds, in order to know when and where 
to look for their nests. A successful odlogist must 
have the greatest amount of patience; for many 
nests are so concealed as to make it considerable 
of a task to locate the hidden treasure ; hut when 
found, the experienced satisfaction fuily repays 
one for the time so spent. Whenever a nest is 
found and the parent birds are not about, conceal 
yourself near by and wait their return, in order 
that their identification may be perfect; as there 
is no value whatever to a collection of un-identi- 
fied eggs. The same is equally true with a collec- 
tion of ornithological specimens. Each bird should 
have a number and that number have a duplicate 
in some note-book, after which the name of the 
species, its sex, and any other notes which the col- 
lector may have made should be entered and kept 
for future reference, as without these notes the col- 
lection would have very little scientific value. Last 
of all, be a careful and painstaking student or 
none at all. S. R. INGERSOLL. 
Ballston Spa, New York. 


THAT veteran sportsman and naturalist Charles 
Hallock, writing in the last issue of 7he Osprey, 
suggests that the propagation of domestic fowls 
and plume birds for their feathers, should serve as 
a means of preserving our native wild birds from 
extinction by market hunters, and also ought to 
prove a profitable business enterprise. ‘‘ When it 
can be demonstrated that artificial production is 
the most profitable of the two,’’ says Mr. Hallock, 
‘the appeal to the pocket should have co-right in 
staying the hands of the destroyers. If the merce- 
nary plume hunters could only be pursuaded to 
substitute a legitimate and profitable industry for 
a hazardous and clandestine employment, there 
might be some hope for the remnant of the feath- 
ered hosts which once populated our Gulf States 
and gave to Florida half its charm.’’ 


a —_ 
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SIX QUESTIONS. 





1. How does the common pocket gopher bring 
to the surface the loose earth it has excavated ? 


2. Of what use are the earthen cones which 
are made by the periodical cicada just previous 
to their coming forth as winged insects? 


3. What bird flies fastest and is heaviest of 
body in proportion to expanse of wing ? 

4. Does the great northern shrike ever return 
the second time to eat of any bird, animal, or in- 
sect which it has impaled upon thorns or barbed 
wires ? 

5. While flying, which talon of the crow is 
usually the lowest ? 

6. In the following diagram the writer tells 
of an observation of his own, which brought to 
view a pretty little principle which the bird used 
as an expedient for the occasion. Figure 1 repre- 
sents the position of the writer, who stands to the 
right of the tree (Figure 0), from where a wood- 
pecker has just flown directly eastward, to catch 
an insect (Figure x) which is approaching from 
the south. The two will meet at Figure 3. After 
flying about one-third of the distance to the point 
of contact, the bird looks across the right angle 
and discovers that it is moving too fast to meet 
the game at the intended junction. QUERY: 
What can Mr. Scansorial do to time himself to the 
meeting of the angle, without interrupting his 
direct line of flight ? 

(3) ol GMM elarare: oie" 
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These questions are submitted to those readers 
of Sports AFIELD who are interested in the study 
of bird Jife and other branches of natural history. 

If these queries are replied to in fair degree of 
correctness, they will receive no further considera- 
tion from the undersigned. 

Who will respond ? 

Alexandria, Missouri. 
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THE cow-bunting is a lazy bird, devoid of paren- 
tal love. It builds no nest, but deposits its eggs 
in the nests of other birds, usually in the nests of 
birds smaller than itself, that its offspring, when 
hatched, may have the advantage over the rightful 
occupants. 


JASPER BLINES. 
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A large bird, generally supposed to be a condor 
though not really indentified as such, was killed 
near Fresno, Calif., last month. It measured nine 
feet from tip to tip of the wings. 
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THE ANTELOPE OR PRONGBUCK. 





The American antelope is doomed to speedy ex- 
tinction. He is essentially an open-ground ani- 
mal, depending for safety more upon speed than 
concealment, and consequently has little chance 
of longevity at the present day when but one man 
in a thousand preaches game protection while the 
remaining nine hundred and ninety-nine carry 
modern long range rifles and are possessed with 
an absorbing fear that they may never eat venison 
of their own killing. Antelope are not like deer 
in taking kindly to parks and preserves. They 
require wider range 
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ABOUT PRAIRIE DOGS. 





Since queries are now in order, I would like to 
know if there is a particle of truth in that pleasing 
little fiction so commonly heard in regard to prairie 
dogs? I refer to the statement that they are too 
smart to be caught in traps, and, ifshot, will always 
manage to scramble back into their burrows before 
giving up the fight. The Lord only knows when 
and where the story started, but I have heard it 
repeated a hundred times, that if a prairie dog is 
killed too dead to carry out his proper part of the 
above programme, some of his brethren will rush 

to the rescue and 





and more freedom, 
and the specimens 
found in menageries 
and other cramped 
quartersappear 
dispirited and al- 
most lifeless. 
Considering the 
countless numbers 
of antelope former- 
ly ranging the prai- 
rie regions west of 
the Mississippi 
from our northern 
boundary to the 
gulf, it is strange 
that so few living, 
or even mounted, 
specimens are to be 
found in public or 
private collections ; 
stranger still that 
there is so little ex- 
act knowledge ex- 
tant in regard to 
their more common 
characteristics. 
Naturalists have 
disagreed as to 
whether the ante- 
lope sheds its horns, 
and the negative 
side of the question still has its supporters who 
argue from a theoretical standpoint rather than 
from that of practical observation. There is no 
other hollow-horned ruminant which sheds its 
horns, and naturalists were slow to believe the 
antelope an exception to this rule. Even among 
ranchmen, army officers and hunters who had 
spent years of their lives on the antelope range a 
difference of opinion on this point existed ; a fact 
which goes to show that opportunities for ohserva- 
tion are not always improved. 








THE ANTELOPE OR PRONGBUCK. 


Amateur Photo by E. B. Gorton, Denver, Colorado. 


‘“*tote’’ the remains 
to a place of safety. 
It isa pretty little 
romance and we’ve 
all heard it, but I 
am extremely anx- 
ious to hear from 
some one who can 
report a simple cor- 
roborative instance 
occuring under his 
personal observa- 
tion. I have shot 
scores of prairie 
dogs in my time 
and have found 
them no harder to 
kill than a squirrel. 
I have shot them 
rifles of all 
calibre, from a .22 
to a 50 and have 
found that, when 
hit in the right 
spot, they will roll 
over as quick and 
lie as still as any 
other description of 
game. A wounded 
prairie dog will try 
to seek safety, as 
any other 
stricken animal: but I never saw one assisted by 
his sympathetic kindred to a place of refuge. Pos- 
sibly some of your readers may have been more 
fortunate than myself in this respect, and if such 
is the case I would gladly hear from him. 
Checotah, Indian Territory. W. P. WARREN. 
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A snow white mink was recently killed near 
Paris, Tennessee. Albino minks have been taken 
before, but they are not at all common ; not nearly 
as much so as albinos of many other species. 
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CAMPING OUT. 


We’re camping on an islet, 

On beds of moss and grass; 
The moon is softly beaming; 

The lake is smooth as glass. 
Fantastic little shadows 

About us play and dance, 
And through the waving tree-tops 

The moon-beams slyly glance. 


The lake, with wooded borders, 
Is dotted here and there, 
With yellow water-lilies, 
And perfume fills the air. 
The soft and. fragrant breezes, 
The rustling of the leaves, 
The chirping, of the insects, 
A charm about us weaves. 


The strange night in the forest 
Recalls queer tales of old— 

Of giants, gnomes and fairies, 
And caverns filled with gold. 

As thus our fancies wander; 

No longer can we keep 

Our tired lids from drooping, 

And Nature bids us sleep. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, WILLIAM G. KEMPER. 
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MY EXPERIENCE WITH A LYNX. 





Having read a great variety of hunting scrapes 
with raccoons, bears and deer from many of Sports 
AFIELD’s different correspondents, I thought per- 
haps one of my many odd adventures of the last 
thirty years might interest some of your readers, 
providing it was not one of the above mentioned 
kind. It happened in Wisconsin, not 250 miles 
from Chicago, and about three miles from the 
banks of the raging Wisconsin River. It was in 
the fall of the year, not long ago, that my old friend 
Bill Z—— and myself concluded we would slip 
out of town early on the following morning and 
see if we could not accidently kill a deer (as we 





had done many times before) and be home for din- 
ner, and our neighbors be none the wiser—as there 
is a pretty stringent law in our State about run- 
ning dogs. But ifa man could kill a deer in this 
section, covered as it is with brush and poplar 
thickets and old choppings grown up to blackberry 
and raspberry vines in some places as high as your 
head, without a dog, he would have to be at least 
nine feet tall and awful spare. So Bill and I con- 
cluded we would take old Flora, and the track 
would have to be pretty old that she could’nt raise 
the deer. So when most people were in the Land 
of Nod we started and kept together for two or 
three miles, when it was understood that we were 
to separate: he to go with the dog, and the writer 
to go about a mile and a half due south ona 
trail that was pretty good walking—my friend 
going about the same distance west—and there 
hunt south along some big bluffs, until he should 
come about opposite me ; and, if he could not start 
anything, to come towards me, and we would then 
arrange something else—as we both had blood in 
our eyes and wanted to get the benefit of the early 
morning dew. Well, we parted and I got to my 
runway and came to a halt and it seemed to me, 
as the time flew by, that it was going to be a fizzle 
for that day, sure. But I would have to stay there 
until he came, anyway ; so I contented myself by 
looking, listening and smoking. The heavenly 
sound came at last; but along, long way off from 
me, and I knew it was an awful cold track by the 
way the old lady gave tongue, and so I thought I 
would improve my nerve by filling up my now, 
nearly empty stomach. So, to make things more 
comfortable, I climbed up on to a big pine stump 
and commenced on my lunch—not expecting to 
see any deer for a good while, as I could hear the 
dog all the time and knew just what she was 
a-doing. 























But I had hardly commenced my lunch, when I 
saw some large animal coming down the ridge on 
a sort of lope and heading nearly straight for me. 
My rifle was on my lap—a 45-75 Winchester, 
which I had christened ‘‘Old Death,” and I was 
not long about setting down that lunch basket, I 
assure you. I had seen wild cats before and al- 
most everything else in this county in the shape 
of wild animals; but this thing coming was a 
‘“corker’’ to me; but I made up my mind that, 
whatever it was, I was a-going to defend myself ; 
so, raising my gun to my face I let him come to 
within ten rods and, just as he was about to jamp 
a log, I pulled and down he went, but was up again 
in a second. However, I was as quick as he, and 
when he started to jump the log, Crack! went the 
rifle and his head just reached over the log. He 
stood there—swaying his heid from right to left— 
but he could not get his body over. Sol tooka 
nice bead on his eye, just as he was swinging his 
head, and pulled. The head fell on the log and 
remained there; the body still remaining behind 
the log. I was sure he was dead and had nearly 
finished my lunch when Bill came and asked me 
what I had killed and, for a joke I told him it was 
adoe. He asked me where she laid and I pointed 
towards the animal that lay by the log. Bill was 
coming across the swale that lay between myself 
and the dead animal and, as he walked in the direc- 
tion that I pointed, I noticed him stop and look 
down, and then he felt of something and, looking 
towards me, laughed and said: ‘‘ You never shot 
that deer.” But I said, ‘‘Go on further and you 
will see.’? So he walked towards where I pointd 
and gave a sudden start. However, perceiving 
that he was dead, he took the great cat by the 
hind-legs and raised him up, which was a big lift 
and then said—‘‘ Who killed the deer?’’ adding 
that he had heard the three shots and could not 
understand what had been going on. I says, 
‘*What deer !’’? Then he took me to where he had 
been stooping down, and there lay a splendid, nice 
doe with her tbroat cut so that you could have 
laid your two fingers in the gash. We then went 
to look at my game, which proved to be a monster 
lynx—as pretty an animal as a person would wish 
to see. With the black tassels on his ears and his 
immense glossy head, he looked more like a tiger 
than anything else I could compare him to. The 
first shot had struck him quartering, through the 
fore-shoulders ; the second, almost in the same 
place (not over and inch and a half apart). Both 
bullets went through him and both shoulders were 
completely broken down. The third bullet had 


passed through one eye and torn the other out 
Then we had to go and 
She was stiff but warm 


on the opposite side. 
look at that deer again. 
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inside, and on one ham there was perhaps three 
pounds of meat eaten out. The carcass had been 
partially covered with leaves, and drawn under 
some brush. We talked the matter over and came 
to the conclusion that the track the dog was bay- 
ing on had been made by the deer the evening 
before, and that, as she came through on that trail 
during the nights Mr, Lynx must have been on 
some old tree and jumped on her back, and as she 
ran had clawed himself around and got her by the 
throat and pulled her down. How far she had 
ran with him we could not tell, but the old dog 
came right along on the same track; and inside 
of an hour after I shot she was there. I suppose 
many a deer meets the same fate, as that animal 
was strong enough, by the size of his legs, to have 
handled an ox almost. We skinned the deer and 
fed the dog, but left the balance of the meat, al- 
though it was bled as good as any butcher could 
have done. The lynx we skinned also and got 
the bounty of eight dollars, and the hide is tanned 
and a prettier bed-mat was never seen. (In the 
winter mornings its a pretty nice thing to put your 
bare feet on after getting out of a warm bed.) But 
we have spent so much time, we concluded we had 
better take another day and perhaps get venison 
that we had butchered ourselves. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. G. W. BaILey. 
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TO PACK DEER. 





Hunters who are supplied with pack saddles and 
lariats will have little trouble getting their game 
out of the woods and hills ; but the novice without 
rope or pack saddle may not be so fortunate. With 
an ordinary mount the task is easy ‘‘if you kuow 
how.”’ 

Whether your deer is limp and warm, or cold 
and stiff, turn him on his back and balance him 
upon a log or rock, to find the middle on his ver- 
tebree. Now skin a narrow strip, that is, loosen 
the skin from the flesh, on each side from the 
brisket and belly down to the central point on the 
backbone. Don’t skin farther front or back than 
is necessary to get down to the point.named. Run 
your knife between the ribs on each side; crack 
the back bone at the middle point, and your deer 
will hang over your saddle like a sack with two 
rocks in it. Now, to fasten it, cut through the 
skin along the brisket a hole just large enough to 
squeeze over the saddle horn ; unbuckle your stir- 
rup straps, press your deer tightly aghinst your 
horse on each side and buckle the straps over it 


tightly. If your horse is nervous or ugly, blind- 
fold him. If very bad, lead him into camp blind- 
folded. DAN DE For. 


Florence, Colorado. 
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I have been asked by my old-time friend the 
editor of SPoRTS AFIELD to write a brief account 
of my life. I was born, so I have been told, on 
the banks of the Fox River, in Outagamie County, 
Wisconsin, near the city of Appleton, on the 18th 
day of August, 1855. I was undoubtedly an im- 
portant occasion in the family, although I must 
confess that at this distance of time my recollection 
of the event is very hazy. I was the fourth and 
last child of my parents, having been preceded 
into this realm of trouble and care by one brother 
and two sisters. My parents were pioneers, their 
wedding trip being to the wilds of the Territory 
of Wisconsin during June, 1846, two years before 
it became a member of the great union of States. 
Both were from the State of New York, having 
been born and reared among the Adirondack hills. 

Among my earliest recollections is the figure of 
my grandfather, Nathaniel Murch, of old New 
Hampshire stock ; standing over six feet tall in 
his stockings, raw boned and angular and, in his 
prime, a man of immense strength. He had a 
vast fund of stories always on tap and was a great 
favorite with all the young people. I do not think 
I ever knew any one who had a keener relish for 
a practical joke. I could relate many amusing 
ones perpetrated by him did space permit. My 
father inherited his sense of humor, and, being in 
the direct line of descent, from the same source, I 
presume, I have a disposition to see the humorous 
side of most things, and a disposition to enjoy life 
as I live it. 

My father was a very spare man, of average 
height, while my mother is not large. Neverthe- 
less, the Boyntons, my mother’s people, were, a 
generation or two back, all large; and with such 
a combination of forbears it is not strange that I 
am six feet two in height and at the present 
writing, without being ‘‘fat,’? weigh about 215 
pounds. My maternal grandmother was a Thurs- 
ton, also a big-boned race, and doubtless descended 
from that old Norwegian Thor who is reputed to 
have created such havoc among the rocks of the 
Scandinavian peninsula with his big hammer. 
There was a legend in my father’s family that the 
Murches were from the English family of Mar, 
the oldest in England. I have never found these 
ancient relatives, real or reputed, of much use to 
me. Occasionally, when I have discovered some 
particularly mean trait in my temperament I have 
found it very convenient to refer to it as an in- 
heritance from some of my ancestors of the stone 
age. But my parents were careful to instill into 
my young mind the fact that the only genuine 
patent of nobility in this country is good character 
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and right conduct. If I could come up to their 
standard in this respect I would be well satisfied. 
My boyhood and youth were passed on the home 
farm on the banks of the Fox River above named, 
just where it leaves the lower extremity of little 
lake Butte Des Morts. It was a beautiful spot as 
I remember it before the ancient beeches and 
maples were cut away fromits banks. It remains 
in my memory as the most beautiful and romantic 
spot I have ever seen. 

I attended district school at home and after- 
ward high school at the neighboring town of Nee- 
nah; finishing with a course at Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Appleton, taking the classical course. 
During my college course I taught two terms of 
country school in the home district. I was early 
Of the determination to choose anything but school 
teaching as a calling, yet I drifted into it and am 
atit yet. In April, 1877,I married Marcia J. South- 
mayd, an old schoolmate, whose mother had at- 
tended district school taught by my father back 
in York State. If we live until the twenty-eighth 
day of the present month of April we will have 
been married twenty years. Fora couple of years 
I was a farmer and then went to Green Bay where 
I taught in the Green Bay Business College, the 
ownership of which I acquired two years later. 
Here we remained for seven or eight years, meet- 
ing with good success until about 1887 when Mrs. 
Murch’s health made a change of climate impera- 
tive and we moved to Dixon, Illinois. Prof. J. N. 
McCunn, still at Green Bay, was my successor. 
Our life in Green Bay was most enjoyable and we 
never expect to find a warmer, truer-hearted circle 
of friends than we had there. Some of the old 
boys still remember, I do not doubt, our forays 
upon fish and fowl in and around that classic spot. 
Fred Basche, who still lives there will remember 
the time I shot the bottom out of my hunting 
canoe while out with him after ducks. Manfred 
Jacobi, now a staid man of family, has not for- 
gotten, I am sure, the time I pulled him out of the 
mud down in the slough when the painter of his 
boat gave way and let him down; nor how I 
scraped him off with a shingle—‘‘scraping an ac- 
quaintance’’ in a very literal sense. Then there 
were the Conley boys who could sail a boat toa 
finish and beat everything in sight, with whom 
I had ‘‘mony a canty time” on sparkling old 
Green Bay. 


I was young then, and it brings back my van- 
ished youth just to think of the old names! Many 
a sail and fishing excursion have the little wife 
and I had together, too. She was never afraid to 
bait her own hook or to remove the fish when 
brought to net. Then the excursions into thicket 
and marsh with Dr. J. N. Ward, now at Auburn, 
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California. We practised amateur taxi- 
dermy together in his back office, and 
the fearful and wonderful products of 
our early genius would make the whole 
feathered tribe flee the country. ‘From 
herealso were made those delightful trips 
into the big north woods on the Peshtigo 
and Oconto after trout. Capt. Charlie 
Green could tell a story of our stay at 
Hale’s camp on the North Oconto, that 
would make a sportsman’s mouth water. 
At Dixon, Illinois, I went into partner- 
ship with Prof. C. A. Steinmann, now 
principal of the Steinmann Institute at 
that place, which school is the outgrowth 
of the Dixon Business University which 
we worked to establish during the two 
and one-half years of my stay there. 
Aside from my very pleasant recollec- 
tions of my business associates there I 
recall with the greatest pleasure brief 
but charming trips on the picturesque 
Rock River in my fifteen-foot cruising 
canoe, built to order by Leman, of Win- 
neconne, Wisconsin. From Dixon, after 
a brief and pleasant residence we re- 
moved to this place attracted by the pros- 
pect of improved fortunes. Whether our 
dreams have all been realized or not does 
not matter; it would be a difficult thing 
to lure us away from our Nebraska home 
except, perhaps, for a visit to some of 
our former haunts. We love the bright 
climate, the invigorating air and the 


general sense of wide openness which the *7°™ 2 Photo by AxpERso, Kearney, Neb 


sweeping plains afford. And, too, we 


like the warm hearted, generous and whole-souled ° 


people who are found here. For three years my 
wife and I were respectively principal and matron 
of the Platte Collegiate Institute located here; 
three years of hard work and poor pay, but bound- 
less experience. 

I first met the editor of Sports AFIELD in my 
office in Kearney, during one of his periodical trips, 
and afterwards had the pleasure of meeting him 
repeatedly both in Denver and Chicago. To his 
kindly words of appreciation and commendation 
I owe a good deal of the courage which has enabled 
me to venture into print. I am not particularly 
carried away with the perpetration of a communi- 
cation which calls for such frequent repetition of 
the personal pronoun, and should have hesitated 
long to do so had I not thought it possible to make 
a sort of letter to old friends and acquaintances 
where I know Sports AFIELD circulates. The 
autobiographical part they can skip. 





CLARENCE A. MURCH. (‘Me and Sam Patch.”’) 
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Regarding the little photograph here appended, 
I can only say : 
Here we are 
Me an’ Sam Patch— 
Two of a kind 
An’ a tolerable match. 
Sam understands me an’ I seldom fail 
To catch the drift of his eloquent tail; 





It’s many a chat we have together 

By field and stream in summer weather. 

I tell Sam Patch my stock of lore 

Of birds and fields and fish galore. 

His honest eyes look into mine 

As I rattle on ’bout gun and line. , 

And he cocks his head with a knowing leer 
If I strike a yarn that’s a little-queer ! 

An’ he says as plain an A, B, O— 
‘“*That’s a fairy tale, but you can’t fool me.” 


We love the fields and the sunny weather, 
And we roam the hills and dales together. 





The whistle of birds, the hum o’ the bees, 
Thesough of the windsthrough the sleepy trees, 
Is music that sets our hearts in tune 
By field and flood in flowery June. 
So here we are— 
Me an’ Sam Patch— 
Two of a kind 
An’ a tolerable match. 


In conclusion I wish to add that I have been 
lead afield during all my life, not by any sports- 
manlike skill or prowess but from a sheer love of 
Nature. Yet in the true sportsman I believe this 
to be the underlying motive of most or all of his 
excursions. If any of the members of the Sports 
AFIELD family should chance to wander this way, 
I shall feel it a personal slight if they do not at 
least.give me a chance to shake hands with them, 
and to show them whatever courtesies lie in my 
power. CLARENCE A. MURCH. 

Kearney, Nebraska. 
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THAT MICHIGAN DEER HONT, 








The May number of Sports AFIELD comes to 
hand, replete, as usual, with matters of great in- 
terest to all members of the sporting fraternity, 
and, as another Michigan deer hunter, I want to 
thank Brother H. T. Morgan for his article and for 
the information he zives us. Also I desire to offer 
in a kindly spirit a few suggestions to such men 
as Mr. Morgan who desire an effective administra- 
tion of our present and future game laws. 

I have the honor to be quite well acquainted 
with our State Game Warden, and know that he 
spares no effort to bring about a complete obser- 
vance of the game laws; and, further, I know, 
from personal experience as a deputy under him, 
some of the many disadvantages he is under in 
regard to apprehending violators. The State Game 
Warden must necessarily depend upon a great 
many different persons for grounds for procedure 
and the sooner our honest law-abiding and sport-lov- 
ing hunters learn to personally interest themselves 
in the cause of game protection, the sooner will the 
laws become more strongly operative and effective, 
Now, Friend Morgan, I take it that you have spent 
but one season in pursuit of Michigan deer, and yet 
you are planning a north-western trip for the ensu- 
ingseason. Kindly permit me tosuggest that your. 
self and party consider, instead, a trip into some 
of Michigan’s prolific deer resorts, where you can 
enjoy the sport and where you can use your out- 
spoken manliness in assisting our warden in the 
fuller discharge of his duties. And when next 
you go to the woods and find violations of the law, 
promptly advise Chase S. Osborn, State Game 
Warden, Sault Ste Marie, Mich.—giving him full 
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particulars of the occurrence, location of your camp 
with instructions as to reaching it from the nearest 
railroad and you can depend upon it that you will 
have a State Deputy Warden there in the quickest 
possible time to look the matter up and make ar- 
rests if advisable. You may be called upon to 
testify, possibly ; though if the offences are being 
repeated, the warden will act to the best advantage 
to secure conviction. 

Our State deputies are men appointed after the 
most thorough investigation as to character and 
ability to perform their duties in a thorough and 
satisfactory manner, and they go ready for business 
all the time, like any other officer of the law. They 
are under telegraphic orders at all times and travel 
any and every way to get there when ordered to 
the front. But our great need is for men who will 
lay information and then stand ready to assist 
the warden when he arrives. 

Of the county wardens I cannot speak as fully, 
as they are appointed differently and are paid by 
their counties; yet I believe that they will be 
found ‘‘full measure’’ with possible exceptions. 
However the county warden is not always the man 
appointed to investigate a complaint. Generally 
it is a State deputy who is sent there, as he is not 
knowing or known and will the more readily move 
to an arrest. 

I trust to be able to furnish SPoRTS AFIELD with 
a copy of Mr. Osborn’s last report, also copies of 
some measures now before our legislature—al- 
though as yet there are no changes in the laws of 
1895. 

For the benefit of Geo. W. Klein of Vane Wert, 
O., and others I will promise to keep this journal 
advised of any changes that may take place in the 
Game Laws of Michigan, as I believe in having 
everybody know just what game protective meas- 
ures we have. 

Application to the State Game Warden at any 
time on any subject within his jurisdiction will 
secure such information as may be desired, and 


especially is prompt attention given to information 
concerning violations. 

The office is always open for communication by 
mail or wire and the most courteous treatment 
is accorded all enquiries. 

Now just a word to those within our borders 
who feel that only a longer trip and larger game 
can satisfy their desire forsport. There are yet in 
this State spots wherea man can go but fewifany do, 
where deer are plenty, and other game is in abun- 
dance. These places are extremely hard to get 
into and out of with a camp outfit; yet when 
once there the sportsman can rest undisturbed in 
the pursuits of the chase and enjoyments of camp 
life and moreover be very comfortably and pleas- 
antly located. 

Sault Ste Marie, Michigan. J. A. LAWRIE. 
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“There is certainly thing in gling 
of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








that tends to produce.a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 





A SONG OF THE BRULE. 


%, 
True to the stream as the trout to the lure, 
Seeking the haunts he so long has missed, 
Back to the Brule comes the fisher blithe, 
Faithfully keeping his yearly tryst. 
II. 
Flashing rapid and fleeting foam, 
Budding branches and magic airs— 
These are his, while the work-a-day world 
Looms afar with its petty cares. 
III. 
Tender blooms of the Northern woods 
Star the moss where he lies a-dream ; 
Alder and poplar sift their gold 
Lavishly down on the dimpling stream. 
Lake View, Minn. 


IV. 
Sudden, a flash in the rock-girt pool— 
Taut isthe line. Oh, the reel sings sweet !— 
Scatters the dream, as the gay trout lies 
Vanquished, the beautiful, at his feet. 
v. 
Dreaming heart, and heart that wakes, 
Yours is the joy of the pulsing spring; 
Yours is the rhythm of the wandering Brule ; 
Yours, the wild note that the pine-trees sing. 
VI. 
Fisher, the sunlight wanes; a star 
Faintly shines on the darkening pool ; 
Slacken line; you have truly lived 
A life in a day on the dancing Brule. 
ELSIE JANET FRENCH. 





COLORADO FISH AND FISHING. 





SECOND PAPER. 
Species, Varieties and Habitat. 


I promised to tell the readers of Sports 
AFIELD where the product of the Colo- 
rado State Hatchery is to be placed this 
Spring, but I have been unable to catch 
the Fish Commissioner in his office, as 
he is travelling about the country look- 
ing out for barren waters and suitable 
locations for the alevins. So I suppose 
I may as well conclude the matter by 
stating generally that the distribution is 
about a million and that the Commis- 


sioner knows no north, east or west, but 


is making an equitable distribution all 
over the State. The operations at the 
Denver hatchery are confined to the pro- 
duction of Salmo Fontinalis, Salmo Iri- 
deus and a few specimens. of German 
(Bach Foreilin) and Loch Levin trout. 

Mr. J.S.Swan, the newly appointed fish 
commissioner has appointed Mike Capeli 
Special Forrester and Game and Fish 
Warden, with jurisdiction extending over 
the entire State. Mr. Capeli is a resident 
of Colfax,a Western suburb of Denver. 
He commenced his fish-cultural education 
at Hoboken, N. J.,among the eels, bass 
and flounders, and is now, at the age of 
thirty-two, far in advance of many of his 
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confreres in fish and fishing and can dis- 
tinguish the difference between a trout 
and a sucker without consulting Frank 
Forrester. Mike has been endowed by 
nature with keen perceptive faculties, a 
strong body, and a persistency of charac- 
ter which will carry him onward in the 
successful discharge of his duties, and all 
violators of the law will find him a keen 
detective and a good executive officer. 

A full complement of district wardens 
has been appointed, but I will not men- 
tion their names, as their insertion in 
Sports AFIELD would make them known 
all over the land, whereas public policy 
requires that they should remain unknown 
as far as possible. 


THe AREA. 


The area of Colorado which can be 
devoted to fish-culture and public fishing 
may at the present time be called an un- 
known quantity, but it is well known to 
be very large, comparatively speaking. It 
is estimated that we have at least six 
thousand miles of trout streams and as 
many as five hundred lakes, and most of 
the streams and lakes contain trout to- 
day. A majority of the lakes when first 
discovered contained indigenous fishes 
belonging to the salmon family, and I 
am glad to be able to say that most all 
of the lakes above or near timberline, 
which were inaccessible to trout by rea- 
son of the high falls below, have, since 
1880, been stocked by the various fish 
commissioners and by private individuals. 
One of these lakes situated in Grand 
County at the head of the Muddy, at an 
altitude of about 9,500 feet above sea lev- 
el,then called Eagle Lake, was stocked 
in 1884 by James Hetzer of Boulder 
County and myself, with trout from the 
Muddy which we caught in a two foot 
seine which I knitted. Since that time, 
and within two years after the planting, 
Salmo Mykis were caught there weighing 
six pounds, as reported by Samuel Martin, 
who lives within three miles of the lake 
at the base of Whiteley’s peak. 

All of the lakes at and above timber- 
line which I have had the pleasure of 
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examining, are inhabited by aquatic 
ephemera in surprising numbers and in 
great variety, and there is considerable 
vegetation in addition to the common 
algae. The result of the stocking is that 
the fish grow very rapidly. Of course, 
as the fish increases, the ephemera become 
less numerous and the trout must resort 
to cannibalism for sustenance; and then 
the problem becomes a case of the survival 
of the fittest. 


VARIETIES. 


Colorado has a fair share at the pre- 
sent day in the distribution of species and 
varieties of game fishes,and among those of 
the salmon tribe may be mentioned; Sal- 
mo Spilurus, S. Mykiss, S. Virginalis, S. 
Irideus, S. Fario,S. Irishi, Salvelinus Font- 
inalis, Loch Leven trout, and Bach For- 
eilien. Besides the salmon in the mount- 
ains is found Coregonus Williamsoni 
(Mountain herring or Cisco) and I do 
not know but the black sucker may 
be classed with the game fishes, as I 
have seen him take the fly on the sur- 
face of the water, and I know from 
experience that a four-pounder at Grand 
Lake fights savagely to escape when 
hooked; but his grizzly nasal sphinc- 
ter is tough and when the barbed hook 
is inserted it generally holds till the fish 
is captured; and I have heard men say 
they would “ rather have that fish than any 
other fish to be found in the lake.” 

Of the varieties mentioned above, those 
indigenous to the country are Mykiss, 
Spilurus, Virginalis, herring and sucker; 
the herring being found in the Yampa 
(Bear River) and its tributaries, while the 
others were found in all the waters except 
in the streams of the North Park region, 
where there were no fish found 20 yearsago 
except the sucker. Salvelinus Fontinalis 
was first introduced from New York in 
1874, [think by Land, late Fish Commis- 
sioner. It is probably the best known and 
most admired of all the fishes in Colorado 
to-day, and if any man says anything de 
rogatory to its character he is sure to have 
a contention on his hands. Its original 
range is from the State of Maine to the 




















tributaries of the Mississippi in the North- 
ern States,and wherever found the fish 
is a fall-spawner, depositing spawn from 
the middle of October to the first of Jan- 
uary. Itis one of the most beautiful fish 
known to man, its colors being very dis- 
tinct. The following taken from Sports 
AFIELD of 1888, is a good description 
from my old-time friend David Humphrey 
Storer of Massachusetts, given in his his- 
tory of the fish in that State: 


“The upper part of the body is of a pale brown, mottled 
with darker undulating, reticulated markings, the sides 
lighter, with a great number of circular yellow spots vary- 
ing in size from a small point to a line or more in diame- 
ter,and many of them having in the center a bright red 
spot; sometimes, the yellow color surrounding them 
having partially disappeared, they seem distinct from the 
circular spots, or are surrounded by a dull bluish halo; 
these red spots differ exceedingly in different specimens ; 
in some, three or four are observable, and those are situ- 
ated below the lateral line; in others twenty or more are 
seen, scattered below and above the lateral line indiscrim- 
inately, presenting a beautiful appearance. The body 
below is white, yellowish white, slightly dark or fuligi- 
nous; head above darker than the back of the fish, gill- 
covers golden and fuliginous. The dorsal fin is yellow, 
irregular with transverse black bands. The first ray 
of the pectoral and ventral fins is white; the second dark 
colored; remainder of the finis red. The first ray of the 
anal fin is white, the remainder generally red. The 
caudal fin is of a dirty reddish brown, mottled with black 
spots. Body elongated-compressed. The length of the 
head is about equal to one-fifth the length of the fish; 
the top of the head is flattened; the snout isobtuse. The 
eyes are large and circular. The distance between the 
eyes is equal to one-fifth the length of the head. The 
jaws are of equal length; the gape of the mouth is large; 
the teeth are sharp and re-curved and those on the tongue 
are larger than those on the jaw; there are also teeth on 
the palatines and vomer. The scales are very small. 
Those in the lateral line pursue a straight course and are 
larger than those on the rest of the body. The number 
of rays on the fins are dorsal 11, pectoral 13, ventral 13, 
anal 11, and caudal 19.” 


Salvelinus has made rapid strides in 
this State and is now to be found in 
nearly all of our streams and lakes, but 
it does best in new lakes or rather old 
lakes newly discovered, which are fed by 
streams that can be used as spawning 
beds by the fish. Many of the lakes in 
the hills are stocked with this fish and the 
people are delighted with the rapid in- 
crease in their number and size. 

The next fish to attract attention from 
all sides was Salmo Irideus, from the Pa- 
cific Slope, first sent here by Livingstone 
Stone, in 1881,I think. The following 
is from W. Oldham, as set forth in the 
National Fish Culture Journal in 1882-3. 
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‘Its nose is obtuse, its gill-covers red, while along the 
body is a red band. The color of the back is a brown; 
fins are of an orange-pink color. The head and back are 
marked with small black spots of irregular shape, which 
extend to the adipose and caudal fins, It is a deep, thick- 
set fish; but at the same time the formation is well pro- 
portioned, and in this respect it is superior to the salve- 
linus fontanalis. The dorsal fin is small and the pectoral 
fin two-thirds the length of the head. The posterior edge 
of the operculum or gill cover is rounded in form, and 
the lower edge of the inter-operculum and sub-opercul- 
um forms a straight oblique line. The tail or candal fin 
is more forked than in the salvelinus fontanalis or com- 
mon trout. The teeth are well defined’and are placed in 
nine lines across the mouth, namely, one on the vomer, 
two in the palatine bone, two on the superior maxillary 
bones, two lines of incurved teeth on the tongue, and 
two on the lower jaw. The lateral line runs on a plane 
slightly above the upper portion of the eye. The fin-rays 
are: dorsal, 13; pectoral, 14; ventral, 9; anal, 9; caudal, 
20. The eye is one-fifth the length of the head and placed 
one and one-quarter its own diameter from point of nose. 
The length of head as compared to length of body, head 
and tail, including caudal rays, is as one to five anda 
half. The fish now before me is eleven inches long; 
seven inches girth; weight, one and a half pounds; and 
twenty months old.” 


The fish has a very small mouth com- 
pared with Salvelinus. It has made great- 
er progress and grows to larger size in the 
same length of time than any of the other 
fish. Many weighing eight and ten 
pounds are now being captured in differ- 
ent streams. It really is not looked upon 
as a very desirable fish for small streams, 
as its appetite is enormous, and being a 
spring spawner it multiplies faster than 
Salvelinus and the latter must give way 
to it in the progress of events. Unless 
its artificial propagation is restricted, the 
Irideus will soon be the predominant 
trout of the Rocky Mountains. And in 
this statement vou have the evil predic- 
tion I alluded to in my last communica- 
tion. Ws. R. Scorrt. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Last season’s plant of pike and mus- 
callonge fry by the New York Fish Com- 
mission exceeded that of any previous 
year by several million, 49,450,000 pike 
and 3,675,000 muscallonge fry having 
been distributed in the various waters of 
the State. The distribution of ‘yearling 
and fingerling trout is now going on, 
four car loads having been sent to the 
Adirondack lakes and streams since 
June 1, while other shipments will short- 
ly follow. 
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IN THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION. 





The excellent photograph of a deer having bro- 
ken through the ice and drowning (as printed in 
Sports AFIELD for November, 1896), recalls the 
experience of our outing party which spent the 
month of last August on St. Mary’s Lake (which 
is fifty miles north west of here in the Flathead 
Indian Reservation). The lake is a gem. It is 
about a half mile by two miles; high up and sur- 
rounded, except its lower end, by gigantic mount- 
ains which gradually slope to its shores. Pine, fir, 
cedar and other trees, and dense underbrush com- 
pletely surround it—growing right down to its 
very edge, which is rocky all around, the bank be- 
ing usually about three feet above the water. The 
lake is as perfect a parallelogram as Nature ever 
made with water ; isof unknown depth—400 feet 
of rope having failed to reach bottom; and is as 
far out of the world as one would desire to go. It 
is fed by a small stream which, about 400 yards 
above where it empties into it, comes down slant- 
ingly and serpentinely some 2,000 feet from the 
snow-capped mountains above. The rapid descent 
of the water and the innumerable rocky obstruc- 
tions it meets with—the tremendous churning and 
rebounding—causes it to look as white as snow. 
Below the falls it assumes its natural color and 
clearness, being not so rapid, although greatly ob- 
structed by large boulders and hundreds of huge 
trees, mostly white cedar—rendering it somewhat 
difficult to fish ; but there are plenty of trout in 
it, just the same. 

Here is the place where the little boys, with three 
feet of line and a switch of the same length made 
us think that a split-bamboo rod with a Yawman 
& Erbe reel was a failure. They would get down 
between the logs and boulders and catch a basket- 
ful of fine trout, while we were detaching hooks 
from the overhanging boughs and cussin’ all the 
time. The stream leaves the lake at its lower end 
and, with several other small streams that join it, 
forms Mission Creek, six miles below ; on which, 
lower down, is situated St. Ignatius Mission. In 
advance of our coming Mr. Alexander Demers (the 
Mission merchant, to whom the success of the ven- 
ture is entirely due) had a road cut up this creek 
to the lake and a cabin built and the trees and 
brush cleared away, so as to give us a better view. 
There were eighteen of us, big and little, and often 
some visitors. We had several wagonloads of 
‘*truck and traps,’’a large skiff, guns of all kinds, 
fishing tackle, fish gigs and all necessary equip- 
ments for spearing by torch light. There are four 
kinds of fish in-this lake: trout, white-fish, suck- 
ers (in great abundance) and chars. The latter 
are veritable fresh-water bulldogs—having a 
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chuckle head much the sameand two rows of teeth. 
They take a peculiar delight in chasing, catching 
and swallowing every fish in sight—fish being 
their exclusive diet. One of them two feet long 
will gobble up more trout in one year.than an or- 
dinary fisherman will catch in five, because he’s 
at it every day, and Sunday too, rain or shine, ice 
or no ice. Some of them in this lake will weigh 
as much as twenty pounds, and as much as fifty 
pounds in Flathead Lake, which is ten by thirty 
miles in extent. The largest one we caught was by 
‘*jugging’’or, in this case, I would say ‘‘canning.’’ 
We had some large hooks and lines and some emp- 
ty syrup cans—half and one-gallon. About twen- 
ty feet of line was tied to each can and the hook 
on the other end baited with live fish six to eight 
inches long. These were dropped from the skiff 
in different parts of the lake. The ‘‘chap” re- 
ferred to hung himself after night and we missed 
the treat of seeing him ‘‘act up.” As he was 
found a half mile from where the can was put out, 
we imagine he cut about as many capers as a 
canned dog. He was completely played out, made 
no resistance to being lifted into the boat, and 
seemed to have lost his appetite for fresh fish. 
When camp was reached we performed a post- 
mortem—no, a vivisection—and, in his capacious 
maw found almost his weight in fish, in various 
stages of digestion. There’s one peculiarity about 
these legless cannibals that I would like to have 


explained. We caught a number of them—all 


just alike and often of the same size—and the 
flesh of some was white, of others, red. An Indian 
told me that it was owing to sex—lIs it true? 

A great deal of our time was spent in the boat 
—it had but little rest—and the water being re- 
markably clear, we could see the bottom near the 
shore, where it was not over twenty feet deep. 
Thousands of trees—barkless and limbless—bonld- 
ers—some as large as haystacks—pebbles of many 
colors, fish darting here and there, appeared plain- 
er and prettier in the water than they possibly 
could out of it. The water magnifies these objects 
and, because of its peculiar greenisb-blue tinge, 
gives them an appearance which is decidedly flat- 
tering. While beholding and admiring these 
beauties of nature—every one’s head was hanging 
over the sides of the boat till his or her or its nose 
almost touched the water—we occasionally no- 
ticed some horns; and, now, comes what I started 
to tell you. We became interested. The more 
our attention was directed to it, the more horns we 
saw. They were of three kinds—elk, deer and 
mountain sheep. A long fir pole was procured 
and a large fish hook fastened to its small end, 
and with this, many hours were spent by different 
members of the party ‘‘fishing’’ for horns. We 
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brought up a boat load. Some were in a good 
state of preservation, but others had been there so 
long that the inner part had disintegrated and left 
the outer and harder part—a mere shell. I refer 
to the bony horns, not true or outer horns, none 
of which were found, as they decay much more 
rapidly than bone. Of course, deer and elk do 
not have them, but the sheep does. 

Considering the very limited portion of the lake 
where we could see the bottom and the number 
of horns we found, we are justified in supposing 
that there are thousands of them in the deeper 
water. The question presented to us, was: How 
did they get there? One suggested that the un- 
fortunate animals, in attempting to cross the lake 
when the ice was too thin or rotten, had broken 
through and drowned. This would bea voluntary- 
accidental death. Another suggested that while 
being pursued by wolves or other hungry flesh- 
eating animals, they had ‘‘ taken water’’ as a last 
resort—which they always do when possible—and 
had likewise drowned. This would be a forced- 
accidental death. The latter could occur on de- 
fective ice more readily, as the tremendous jumps 
and struggles of the pursued animals would break 
ice that would bear them easily when walking 
slowly over it. 

There is plenty of game in the vicinity of the 
lake, including mountain goats and sheep, some 
elk, deer, ducks, grouse, pheasants and squirrels. 
There are also bear (three kinds), mountain lions, 
lynx, bob cats, wolves and coyotes. We were often 
disturbed after night by the howling and barking 
of wild animals. The great abundance of wild 
berries and flowers amazed us. Huckleberries, 
raspberries, thimble berries, service berries, red 
haws and Oregon grapes were every where. 

The lake was full of suckers. The first we saw 
was by torchlight, when several of them were 
speared. As objectionable as are the chars, it is 
impossible for them to be more so than these 
featherless buzzards. Their puddin’ heads and 
protuberant ‘‘mugs’’ are about as large as the 
rest of.the body. They are slick, slimy and re- 
pulsive, and have a peculiar offensive smell which 
is easily recognized any where close to the lake, the 
water of which is absolutely contaminated by 
their presence. No one had the slightest idea of 
the incredible numbers of them until, one day, we 
put a ‘‘shot’’ of dynamite in about 15 feet of 
water, down among some old logs. Over 200 suck- 
ers were knocked senseless and no other kind of 
a fish was killed. If they are as thick all over 
the lake as at that place (which is possible), forty 
freight cars would not hold them. They are not 
built to catch anything on the fly, but are inactive 
and lazy, and prefer to hug the bottom of the lake 
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and eat the spawn of other and better fish; thus 
bringing about more destruction than the anglers 
and chars together. 

In order to keep camp life from being monoto- 
nous, we took along enough extra plank to make 
a dancing platform about 16 feet square. As pre- 
arranged, some Indian fiddlers came up every two 
or three nights and we had a great time shaking 
the fantastic foot. All things considered, our mu- 
sicians played quite well. Their rendition of 
“The Arkansaw Traveller,’? “Irish Washer- 
woman,’’ ‘‘Money Musk,’’ ‘‘The Fat Gal on the 
Log” and other up-to-date ‘‘heel ticklers,” would 
have caused Ole Bull to make a soup ladle out of 
his violin. When the Virginia Reel. was about 
worn out, we were duly initiated into the myste- 
ries of Indian dances. The ‘‘ Duck dance’’ and 
the ‘‘Grasshopper dance’’ were decidedly novel. 
The regular war dance—in which the squaws do 
not participate—is a go-as-you-please, mixed-up, 
every-fellow-for-himself affair. The dancers are 
usually gaily decorated with paint, feathers, bells 
and most anything else which is gaudy or will 
make a noise. The bare ground is good enough 
for them. The music is made by eight or ten 
squaws and bucks who sit around and beat on a 
tom-tom—which is a rawhide stretched over a 
section of a hollow tree, much like a cheese box. 
This everlasting pounding is accompanied by a 
low muttering by several of the ‘‘musicians.” A 
gaily bedecked ‘‘son of the forest’ takes the floor, 
then another and another, until all who desire are 
‘‘on deck.’’ One foot is raised up and slowly put 
down, with a trembling motion—like walking on 
eggs—and then the other follows ; the dancers go- 
ing around and back and through promiscuously 
and without regard to order, in an every fellow 
for himself and the Devil take us all sort of a way 
—adding continually to the din and clatter by 
yelling at every turn: ‘‘Hike! Hike! Hike!”’ 
which, I took to be a mere exclamation, similar to 
our ‘‘whoop!’’ The endurance of these people 
is wonderful, as they have been known to keep 
this war dance up for 24 hours with scarcely an 
intermission. W. B. Parsons, M. D. 


Missoula, Montana. 


A conviction has already been secured under 
the new Colorado game law. F. Oppenheim, a 
restaurant keeper, was fined $25. for selling fresh 
mountain trout, but the fine was afterwards re- 
mitted since copies of the law had not been printed 
and distributed. 

wi eee ae Fs 

A salmon weighing 813 pounds was recently 
taken in the Columbia River. Its actual measure- 
ment was 4 feet, 54 inches, with a girth of 3 feet. 
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TAKE THE BOYS. 





“Next fall,” quoth a father in our 
hearing to his eldest son, “I can trust 
you with a gun of your own, and will 
take you with me to the woods.” And 
in the burst of boyish ecstacy that this 
promise elicited we silently yet fervently 
joined. It was a promise thoughtlessly 
given, to encourage a fourteen-year-old 
lad, momentarily disheartened over a 
multiplicity of hard léssons, but it will be 
redeemed in all honesty—as all promises 
to children should be. And for the next 
four months our young friend will work 
the harder to prove his appreciation of 
the favor shown him, and the time that 
can be spared from his lessons will be 
spent in his father’s library intent upon 
the study of woodcraft, the use and care 
of fire-arms and the haunts and habits of 
game. He will turn to his school-mates 
for sympathy in his good fortune and they 
will give him their envy instead. He will 
haunt the show windows of gun-stores, 
and his purse will be periodically light- 
ened by the purchase of heavy-bladed 
pocket-knives, turkey calls, compasses and 
dozens of other trifles that may appeal to 
his fancy; and as his stock of forest ac- 
coutrements increases he will learn, like 
sure-enough sportsmen of four times his 
years, that, after all, his purchases have 


been ill-advised and that the articles he 
has prized so highly are ‘‘ back numbers” 
and not at all in accord with the latest 
ideas of perfection. And then he will be 
happier than ever, for he will know that lie 
has attained to the status of true sports- 
manship, and has become a fit associate 
for his father, who purchases a new gun 
annually, and whose life is apparently 
spent in striving after the unattainable. 

When the summer has passed and au- 
tumn is once more at hand, our young 
friend will suddenly become the owner of 
a fire-arm, the equal of which no boy has 
ever beheld; and it will be a vz/e, for the 
father is one of those so-called “cranks” 
who look upon shot-guns and their 
owners with mild disdain and had rather 
miss his game altogether than maim it 
with a sprinkle of minute pellets. It will 
bea rifle, small in calibre, but of the most 
approved manufacture and model; and 
when it is balanced upon the shoulder of 
a brand-new hunting coat, the boy with- 
in the corduroys will bravely strive to 
crush his boyish exultation beneath a 
show of sportsmanlike coolness and taci- 
turnity. And then the two sportsmen, 
sire and son, will gravely busy themselves 
with the preparations for their trip, and 
the younger of the twain will persistently 
do everything the wrong way, and bother 
his parent with all sorts of impracticable 

















suggestions—all the time believing that 
his assistance is of material value and 
could illy be dispensed with. 

And then there will be a season of hur- 
ry and bustle—a night of broken dreams 
in a crowded railway coach—a day of 
ceaseless travel, across rivers, past little 
towns and broad farms, and through long 
stretches of woodland where the trees 
flit past so swiftly that it .is useless to look 
amid their branches for squirrels or birds. 
And finally there will be a halt at some 
saw mill switch, a tumbling of baggage 
here and there,a long drive over the 
roughest of roads, and, last of all, that 
supreme moment when the elder sports- 
man detects in the distance the smoke- 
grimed walls of his last year’s camp and 
points it out to his son with eager finger. 

And after that—what ? Long days of 
perfect happiness—days longer than any 
the boy has known before, for their be- 
gining is two hours before the dawn, when 
the eager lad leaves his blankets, in haste 
to rake the embers together, pile on more 
wood and begin preparations for the 
morning meal.—Longer days in sooth, for 
it often chances that darkness. descends 
upon the hunters while their camp is still 
miles away, and once or twice, perhaps, 
midnight finds them lounging around 
their cheerful fire watching for the first 
suspicion of steam from the slow-boiling 
coffee pot while their venison steaks are 
sputtering on the coals. It is a life full of 
incident and replete with toil, but father 
and son are happy, for, in the midst of 
scenes new and old, there has sprung to 
life between the two a spirit of compan- 
ionship, unknown before, but fated to last 
as long as both may live. It could not 
well be otherwise, for in the close fellowship 
of camp life traits have been developed on 
both sides the existence of which has 
hitherto been unsuspected. For the fath- 
er, the wheel of time has taken a back- 
ward turn; the son has grown in age and 
understanding; and to a certain extent 
they are placed on a level footing—father 
and.son, yet fellows in that great frater- 
nity that knows no limitation of latitude 
or circumstance. 


OUR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 
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Take your sons with you to the woods. 
The boys of to-day are the sportsmen of 
to-morrow; as they are “chips of the old 
block,” let us see that they are straight 
in grain and free from knots and flaws. 
It is better that a boy’s first camp be 
chosen by his father, rather than by the 
leader of some noisy, rowdyish band that 
annually visits the woods where their 
carousals may be hidden from the world. 
The forest can justly be termed the School 
of Nature, but vicious lessons may be 
taught within its environments. To en- 
sure the pupil’s advancement in the right 
direction, too much care cannot be exer- 
cised in the selection of a teacher. 


—_— 
> 





Boys who are not Sportsmen. 


Yes, there actually are boys who are 
not sportsmen. Lots of them, I suppose; 
a few, to my certain knowledge—and of 
this “few” I count as one. I confess my 
shortcomings without hesitation, since 
they are, alas, already too generally 
known; but I am far from glorying in 
my misdeeds or defending them. 

Referring to the unwritten history of 
the far-away past, I find that I was a mere 
pot-hunter in my youth. Ere my infan- 
tile limbs had ceased to shrink from the 
unaccustomed friction of my first jeans 
pants, I had distinguished myself by 
“drowndin’ out” and killing a couple of 
ground squirrels that had venturously 
chosen to burrow in our orchard; and; 
not very long after this occurence, I 
found a half-grown rabbit hiding under 
a stack of last-year’s pea-brush in the 
garden and killed it with a broken hoe. 
Since then I have robbed birds’ nests, 
shot quail on the ground and rabbits in 
their forms, smoked squirrels out of hol- 
low trees and in a thousand ways trans- 
gressed the canons of true sportsmanship, 
as boys generally will if they are not 
taught better. Boys and pointer’ puppies 
all have their faults and I trust I have 
outgrown mine years ago, but that fact 
does not prevent me from taking an in- 
terest in this department. Keep it up. 

Troy, New York. F, H. Bett. 
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FIRST SMOKE. 
Talk by the “Medicine Man.” 


In commencing this series of articles I desire to 
have it understood that I am writing primarily 
for the boy readers of SpoRTS AFIELD and not for 
the edification of sportsmen of a more advanced 
age. I believe that the lessons learned in my quar- 
ter-century of woods life can be jotted down in 
such a form that their persual will be found at 
once interesting and instructive by the class of 
readers for which they are intended, but I have 
no desire to pose as an authority on any subject 
whatever. On the contrary I find that I still lack 
a good deal of ‘‘ knowing it all,” and this fact is 
forcibly impressed upon me a dozens times a day 
whenever I cut loose from the ‘‘ settlements” and 
pitch my camp in the wilds. 

But, in casting back over the tangled trails of 
the past, I can see that I have gained in experience 
as well as in years, and it is possible that a hint 
from me may serve to smooth some of the rough 
places in the road for the boys who are now start- 
ing out to follow in my footsteps. If fortunate 
enough to do this, my trouble will be well repaid; 
if I fail, I will have the satisfactory knowledge of 
having done my best. 

If a boy is to be early taught the value of pru- 
dence and self-reliance, there is no better way 
than to supply him with a scholarship in the School 
of Nature. Two or three hundred years ago when 
the world was continually at war, boys were tu- 
tored from their cradles in the use of arms and 
were expected to be men in brain and bearing at 
an age when the average American youth of to- 
day knows nothing of life beyond the schoolroom. 
It was a hard, harsh training, but in some respects 
it was a good thing for the boys—just as a few 
terms at a military school is beneficial for the lads 
of this generation. Boys brought up under a 
glass case have never amounted to much, and they 
never will. Nature may have endowed them with 
all desireable traits and attributes, but these will 
never come to the surface before they are needed. 
In other words, there is nothing like ‘‘ roughing it’’ 
to show what a boy is made of; and the object of 
this series is to instruct the boys who might other- 
wise go in for the ‘‘roughing’’ in a hap-hazard 
way, calculated to bring them only disappointment. 
Om ‘‘smokes’’ council will be open to all, and, 
as the pipe passes around, young ‘‘braves’’ to 
whom the paths of the forest are new may learn 
much that will prove of benefit to them in days 
to come. [ To be continued. | 

Bald Knob, Ark. 8. D. BARNES. 
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MY FIRST MUSCALLONGE. 





In 1887, while sojourning among the Eagle Wat- 
ers of Wisconsin with my father, mother and sis- 
ter, I caught my first muscallonge. I was 11 years 
old at the time. We were camping about 100 
yards from a small log hotel. There being no 
McKinley wave of prosperity passing over the 
country at the time, the cooks and girls from the 
hotel spent a good deal of their time fishing in the 
lake directly in front of the hotel. My favorite 
companion was Mary, and hardly a day passed 
without our taking a spin or two around the lake 
after bass, pickerel, pike and muscallonge. 

One evening, just as we were passing a small 
island some 250 yards in front of the hotel, I had 
a strike and Mary, who was rowing, saw it was a 
big fish. She gave the customary female screams, 
which brought every one from the hotel and neigh- 
boring camp to the lake shore. Mary immedi- 
ately rowed for the shore of the island and I com- 
menced to pull in the fish. The boat grounded 
when about twenty feet from shore, so into the 
water I jumped. With about three feet of line 
out I tried to draw the fish out on land, but owing 
to a drift of logs which lay in the water’s edge, 
I was unable to doso. Wading back to the boat, 
I attempted to lift the fish into it by means of the 
line ; but it was the same old story: the fish was 
too heavy and the hook pulled from his mouth. 

After being led about until completely exhaust- 
ed, the fish was the more surprised of the two, and, 
before he fully recovered, I had him in my arms 
and, lifting him in my arms, threw him into the 
boat and jumped a-straddle of the fish. I pulled 
from my pocket an old, rusty, single-bladed pocket 
knife (ever had one like it, reader?) and proceeded 
to unjoint his head. The young lady, being afraid 
he would bite, insisted that I put a stone in his 
mouth. Complying with her wishes, we returned 
to the hotel and ‘‘ weighed in.” The scales regis- 
tered 22} pounds, but, on further examination, it 
was noticed that the fish had been feeding on 
gravel, and consequently four pounds were de- 
ducted for one stone that he had heen unable to 
swallow! ’Twas my first muscalonge and fur- 
nished amusement for every one at the lake. 

Silverton, Colorado. Ray H. Cooker. 

sensei 

Many of the readers of this department are 
camera owners, and could choose from their col- 
lections of photographs one or more views suitable 
for reproduction in our pages. To these boy ama- 
teurs we would say: Send us samples of your 
work for inspection. If we can use the photo- 


graphs furnished, we wili gladly do so; if un- 
available, they will be returned. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
him as his friend ; 





He is the only one that regards 
the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





A RUN WITH A FAMOUS PACK. 


There are now very few packs of stag- 
hounds in Great Britain, and, with a sin- 
gle exception, they are used to hunt a 
“carted” deer which is guarded so close- 
ly from danger of being pulled down 
that it is never killed save through acci- 
dent. The exception mentioned is the 
Devon and Somerset pack, which hunts 
the wild red deer that roam at large over 
that vast tract of country known as Ex- 
moor,embracing the northern part of De- 
vonshire and extending into western 
Somersetshire. This stretch of moorland 
was originally a forest. It is now largely 
overgrown with heather with occasional 
scopes of woods and intersected by small 
streams abounding in brook trout. Each 
stream has its little valley or combe, and 
most of them are remarkable for their 
beauty of scenery, being resorted to in 
the summer by numbers of artists. 
Blackmore, in some of his works—par- 
ticularly in “ Lorna Doone”—describes 
this country very accurately. Whyte 
Melville also knew Exmoor perfectly and 
chose it for the scene of his story, “‘ Kater- 
felto.” I have hunted with the Devon 
and Somerset staghounds for years and 
have had many a grand run with them. 
Our average run would be something like 
ten or fifteen miles, but, in the one which 


I propose describing here, we covered 
twenty-one miles as the crow flies. My 
readers can imagine what a distance the 
field must have covered, for the country 
was much enclosed, and the deer left the 
open highlands and led us through the 
farms. 

The mode of hunting with this pack is 
unique, being as follows: A few steady 
hounds, called “tufters,” are turned into 
the covert where the harborer has marked 
the deer. The business of these dogs is 
to find the deer and cause them to “break 
covert,” when the stag which is to be 
hunted. is separated from the rest. This 
being done, the pack is sent for, and laid 
on,and the run commences. When run 
down, the deer is invariably killed, except 
in the case of a young stag, which if un- 
injured by the hounds, is generally sent 
to some district where deer are less plen- 
tiful. The Exmoor deer is-the red deer 
(cervus elaphas), common in Scotland, but 
now not to be found wild in any portion 
of England save this. They are large; 
a full-grown stag frequently weighing 
more than 300 pounds, though the weight 
varies with locality and the quantity of 
food obtainable. 

Sportsmen from all portions of England 
hunt with the Devon and Somerset pack, 
and I have occasionally known of Ameri- 

cans following them afield. The Prince 
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of Wales and other notables frequently 
take a day or so with the staghounds, and 
in my day there were certain faces one 
never missed; for instance; Froude, Bel- 
lew, and that fine old man the Reverend 
John Russell—* Parson Jack” Russell,as 
he was better known—a true sportsman 
indeed and a hard rider though an octo- 
genarian. Many are the stories told of 
this good old sportsman, and his name 
will be long remembered. He was a 
great lover of dogs, and the breed of 
wire-haired fox-terriers from his kennels 
has won renown in Canada and the 
United States as well as nearer home. 
But the run; I was almost forgetting 
to describe it,and long though it was it 
will have to be cut short here. The meet 
was at Bagborough Plantation, and at 1o 
o'clock a.m. The day was a perfect one 
in the eyes of a follower of hounds; in 
fact,the quarry once found,a run was 
bound to follow. The harborer had 
marked in a few deer and among them 
had noted a fine hart carrying a “royal 
head” (“a brow, bray and tray and two 
points on top”). He had also noticed a 
“havier ” anda few “staggards” or young 
stags, but we hoped that we could easily 
separate them from the principal object 
of the hunt, and it was the general opin- 
ion of the field numbering about 300 
that this end could be attained. Precisely 
at 10 o'clock the master of the hunt, Mr. 
Bissett, ordered the tufters thrown in and 
in a few minutes the deep notes of Rom- 
ulus and Champion proclaimed that the 
deer were afoot. The havier was the 
first to break cover with both dogs at his 
heels; but we were looking for other 
game and the dogs were whipped back. 
Next, the hart and two staggards were 
out—the latter luckily taking a westerly 
direction while the hart headed towards 
the southeast. All was now O. K., and 
the dogs were hastily brought and laid 
on. Down we went—hart,dogs and 
field—straight into Crowcombe Park, the 
seat of the Carews. Crossing the village 
of Crowcombe, the hart headed directly 
across country for Wivelescombe, seven 
miles away, which he reached, causing 
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only one check, which gave us a breather, 
—by no means out of order since the 
pace had been terrific. Not more than 
thirty of the entire field were left. After 
crossing the railway, something or some- 
body turned the hart from his course and 
he ran for a mile ina northerly direction, 
causing many of us to think he intended 
doubling back to the starting point; but 
finding a pond in the way, he took refuge 
in the water with only his nose above the 
surface. This, of course, gave the dogs 
a check; but while the huntsman was 
making a cast the hart again dashed 
away, skirted the towns of Taunton and 
Wellington, climbed a hill a mile or so 
from the town last named and there stood 
at bay at the foot of the Wellington mon- 
ument. 

Poor brute: Breathless, covered with 
sweat and mud, trembling with fatigue; 
but yet, with his antlers lowered threaten- 
ingly and prepared to make a hard fight 
for life, he faced the pack and the rem- 
nant of the field—(only fifteen riders left 
form the original 300). The first hound 
coming in reach received a fearful blow 
from a forefoot and was glad to draw 
back, but a moment later the hart was 
pulled down and received the coup de 
grace from the huntsman’s knife. Thus 
ended the longest and stiffest run then on 
record for the Devon and Somerset pack. 
Of the hunters who were in at the death 
—-“ Parson Jack” being among the lucky 
ones, of course—the majority of us left 
our horses until the next day in Taunton, 
returning to our homes by rail. 

The measurement of the hart was as 
follows: 


Height at shoulders ..............:......c0000 8 feet 11 inches 
Height to top of head .................ccee00 5 feet 6 inches 
Height to tip of antler...................0008 7 feet 10 inches 
SESE GID cincnccrsscnsacotnccsccesccsones 2 feet 6 inches 
ee iitenteststssdeneanncxsesiibenienainsianebinithsetuanaeliiie 4 feet 7 inches 
I iicceseccccexsinsscecsécnctssssarsicecsceoms 308 pounds 


Chatham, Ontario, GORDON BOLEs. 


Trinket’s Bang, a famous field trial 
pointer and the sire of several dogs of 
note, died not long since at the ripe old 
age of fourteen years. His photograph 


appeared in these pages years ago. 








REARING PUPPIES. 





The novice often encounters unex- 
pected difficulties when he attempts to 
rear puppies. This is not likely to happen 
if he lives on a farm where the mother 
has her liberty at all times and does not 
occupy one place long enough to give it 
the peculiar “doggy” condition which is 
so fatal to young puppies. 

The first litter I attempted to raise gave 
me a lesson that I am not likely to forget. 
I lost all the litter but one, and, to cap the 
climax, the mother died also. As the one 
puppy saved proved to be one of the best 
I ever owned or saw in my twelve years 
of experience, it is reasonable to infer that 
there were more good ones amongst the 
seven that died; therefore just a small 
modicum of knowledge might have put 
a good many dollars in my pocket, to say 
nothing of the satisfaction to be derived 
from breeding a “good one.” I was liv- 
ing on a farm at the time but,.as I had 
several dogs, had built mea kennel yard 
and kept them confined. My mistake 
was in not turning my mother dog loose, 
or at least providing her with a separate 
habitation during and after the period of 
gestation. As a consequence of my 
ignorance, my puppies died one by one 
with worms—the most destructive of all 
things to young puppies. 

It is a popular superstition that puppies 
are dorn with those parasites in their 
anatomy. This is of course a wrong idea. 
The eggs of the worms are swallowed by 
the young puppies shortly after birth and 
are obtained from contact with the mother. 
The worms produce thousands upon 
thousands of eggs which are very tena- 
cious of life. These, after leaving the 
dog in which they are produced, are 
widely disseminated by the various agen- 
cies which Nature has provided for this 
purpose—a part attaching themselves to 
the hair and teats of the mother and by 
that means being swallowed by the pup- 
pies. No explanation is needed to show 


that if a dog have his liberty at all times 
the danger of parasites is reduced to 
However, while Nature has 


a minimum. 
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provided means to keep animal life within 
bounds by destroying a part of it, man 
has discovered a means to, in a measure 
circumvent our Great Mother in a part 
of her designs. 

If I had known enough to go down to 
the store only a quarter-of-a-mile from 
the house and buy a bottle of vermifuge, 
such as is used for children, and to have 
given my puppies each one teaspoonful 
of it, I no doubt would have saved every 
one of them. It is surprising how ignor- 
ant the best of us arewhen we don’t know, 
and how we persist in not reasoning from 
analogy when it should be as plain as 
day. It would seem that the vermifuge 
should have suggested itself to anyone; 
but it did not to me; so possibly I ama 
bit denser than the common run of men. 
To sum up, then: All who attempt to 
raise a litter of puppies should let the 
mother have her liberty as much as pos- 
sible, see that her living quarters are as 
clean as possible, and at the proper: time 
give the whelps a dose of vermifuge. Of 
the latter there are many kinds that I 
have found efficacious and I presume 
that any of the standard preparations that 
are used for children will answer equally 
well for dog babies; to be given in the 
same doses that are prescribed for infants. 
It is better that the patient should have 
fasted for a few hours before giving the 
vermifuge. At what time in the life of 
the puppies should this remedy be given? 
That depends on circumstances. If the 
whelps are doing well, it will not be nec- 
essary to give the worm remedy until 
weaning time, when a new variety of food 
is given which has a tendency to promote 
the growth of these parasities. There 
are times, however, when the remedy 
should be given at an earlier date. When 
the puppies show a distended abdomen 
and the hair is rough and inclined to lay 
the wrong way,it is best to try a dose 
of vermifuge, even if the puppies are very 
young. They frequently have worms 
very early in their existence and will not 
thrive until they are relieved of those 
pests. J. B. Stopparp. 

Thomasville, North Carolina. 
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SHORT BARKS. 





On the 15th of May the Northern Pa- 
cific abolished its old dog tariff and pro- 
vided for the free transportation of dogs 
in baggage cars when accompanied by 
owners. Following this example, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad is now reported 
to have issued an order, going into effect 
June 1, that in future dogs will be carried 
as passengers’ baggage. Breeders and 
fanciers who can recall the annoyances 
previously contended with in transport- 
ing their dogs, will hail with delight the 
news that, on two roads at least, there is 
no longer occasion for bribing baggage 
men or evading the vigilance of express 
companies which persist that the right 
of handling dogs is theirs alone. 


* 
* * 


Some of the kennel journals are agitated 
over the question as to whether the com- 
petitive trials of beagles in actual hunt- 
ing can be termed “ field trials ;” the claim 
having been made that this term right- 
fully belongs to trials of bird-dogs only. 
Of course, both sides are right and, 
equally of course, both sides wrong in 
their contention. It is merely a case in 


which common usage should decide, and ° 


in this case usage favors the bird-dog 
side of the question, just as it gives to 
riflemen the unchallenged use of the 
terms “target practice” and “range 
work,” although a range is a range, 
whether long or short, and bullseyes, 
Blue Rocks and live pigeons are all targets 
alike when shot at. 
* 
ok * 

It is now the season of the year to ex- 
pect ‘‘mad dog” scares and to prepare to 
guard against their baneful results. It is 
well to remember that the best and saf- 
est way to keep a valuable dog through 
the summer is to keep him at home and 
quite aloof from the worthless curs of the 
street. The danger from rabies may 
commonly be exaggerated, but this very 
fact renders still greater the danger to 
your dog from revolver bullet or poison, 
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and in guarding against this there is no 
better combination than a high fence a 
long chain and a cool, roomy kennel. 
* 
* * 

After September 15 of the present year 
no dog can be imported into Great Brit- 
ain without a special license issued by 
the British Board of Agriculture. The 
regulation is intended to serve as a safe- 
guard against the introduction of rabies, 
and when there is the slightest suspicion 
of danger on this score the detention and 
isolation of the dog, by and at its owner’s 
expense, can be ordered for any period 
not exceeding six months. 


—— - 


Pointers for Kennelmen. 


I thought that some of your readers 
might be interested to know a good way 
to separate bulldogs when fighting, and 
so am sending the following suggestion, 
trusting it may prove of use sooner or 
later. Simply hold up the dog that is 
getting the worst of the fight and apply 
some strong ammonia to the other’s nose. 
If a squirt full of ammonia—corked or 
capped—is kept in readiness in the ken- 
nel, fighting dogs can be immediately 
separate without injuring either in the 
least. This tip,and another which fol- 
lows, originated with myself,in New York, 
many years ago. The second is this: 
To keep dogs from howling, put up a 
large electric beil in the kennel with the 
button by your bedside. Have some 
one to ring it loudly the first time a dog 
howls, and at the same moment rush to 
the kennel with a whip, making a great 
demonstration as though determined to 
thrash the offender unmercifully. After- 
wards, the dogs will invariably stop howl- 
ing when they hear the bell, and in time 
will become altogether quiet. 

WALTER CECIL Cox. 

Denver, Colorado. 


——_—__. 


KENNEL owners, fanciers and owners 
generally are requested to send photo- 
graphs of well-bred dogs for reproduction 
in this department. 
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Sports AFIELD is published on the Ist of each month from 
its own printing offices at No. 358 Dearborn St., Chicago. It 
aims to be the most readable Outdoor Life Magazine in the 
world, and has, in the first ten years of its useful life, attained 
to a wide and increasing popularity. Subscription price, $1.20 
a year. We have no club rates. The trade supplied by the 
Western News Company, Chicago, or the American News Com- 
pany, New York. If your dealer does not carry Sports AFIELD, 
please send us his address (both for our own and his benefit). 
Life being short, it is not possible to personally thank each ene 
for every good opinion expressed of this enterprise, but every 
such good deed is appreciated. As to the future, we are as full 
of hope as a pointer pup chasing his first rabbit. 
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F. C.SEtous, the noted African hunter, 
whose life history reads like one of Hag- 
gard’s romances, has, with his wife, taken 
passage from Liverpool to New York, 
with a view to undertaking a shooting 
expedition to the Rocky Mountains. 


> 





Texas has a new game law which pro- 
hibits the sale of game outside of the 
county in which it is killed or taken; 
wild ducks and geese being excepted 
from its provisions. Railroads and other 
common carriers are prohibited from re- 
ceiving other species of game for the pur- 
pose of transportation. The netting of 
quail is forbidden under a penalty of from 
ten to one hundred dollars, and antelope 
and Mongolian or English pheasants are 
to be protected for five years. Open 
seasons on other game are as follows; 
Deer, September 1 to January 1; turkey 
September 1 to April 1; prairie chicken, 
August 1 to February 1 and quail, 
October 1 to March 15. 









UTAH'’S NEW GAME LAW. 


The new game law of the “ Mormon 
State” is a peculiar one in many respects. 
The prevailing conditions in Utah are 
peculiar,and no act can be passed that 
will be entirely satisfactory to the sports- 
men of Salt Lake, Ogden and Provo, to 
the market fisherman and to the farmer. 
Politics, too, have been an important fac- 
tor in lawmaking. The new Fish and 
Game Warden, a representative of Salt 
Lake and new to his business, is blamed 
by many for the stand that he is taking 
regarding the game problem and, alto- 
gether, there is a ocus pocus to be dealt 
with by the next legislature. 

Sportsmen notice especially the change 
in the trout and bass law which reads as 
follows: 

Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful for any person to take 
any fish, except carp, chubs, suckers and mullet, from 
any of the waters of this State, by any means or device 
whatever, except by means of hook and line, commonly 
known as angling, and that only between the 15th day of 
June of each year and the 15th day of December following, 

Sec. 12. It shall be unlawful for any person to sell, 
kill, destroy or have in his possession any bass whatever 
at any time after the 15th day of December and before 
the 15th day of June following. 

This places the open season for trout 
a month earlier than it was last year, and 
closes it two months earlier. The game 
warden is unable to construe Sec. II in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec. 
12 and claims that any one who caught 
trout prior to June 16 is liable to prose- 
cution. While these sections are all 
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right so far as trout are concerned, it is 
all wrong for the bass, which do not com- 
plete their spawning before the middle 
of July. Already trout that leave their 
spawning beds are being turned into the 
irrigating ditches to be lost in the lu- 
cerne and wheat fields; but the female 
bass are filled with roe that is not ready 
to be deposited. The screen law is prob- 
ably the weakest that can be found in 
any State and is practically inoperative, 
although two-thirds of the large trout 
are lost in canals and ditches. 

Perhaps the most beneficial feature of 
the law is Sec. 30, which is certainly a 
step in the right direction: 


Sec. 30. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons 
at any time toshipor cause to beshipped, carried or trans- 
ported out of the State, any of the anima s, birds or fish, 
or any part thereof mentioned in this act. 


This result has been reached after a 
protracted fight and will eventually prove 
to the betterment of its opponents. 
However, if the fishermen lost in this 
case their advocates won on the deer 
question, in which the Salt Lake sports- 
men wished the open season to com- 
mence July 1st. As the law now reads 
deer may be killed only from September 
1 t> November 1 of each year and the 
killing of does is absolutely prohibited. 

The season for grouse, pheasants and 
chickens opens September 1, and. that 
for snipe and water fowl on October 1, 
these dates seeming to give satisfaction 
to all concerned. Asa whole the law of 
March 11th isa great improvement over 
its predecessor, and the results, if it be 
properly enforced, will make Utah one of 
the best fish and game States in the en- 
tire Rocky mountain region. 


IES Si 

Tue champion gun thief has been dis- 
covered, and he is—or was until arrested 
—a citizen of Highland Falls, N. Y. The 
cannon at Fort Clinton, West Point, 
caught his eye, and he stole two of them, 
bursted them up with dynamite and sold 
them for old iron; then returned and 
“captured” two more, but fortunately 
was discovered and arrested before he 
had completed the disarmament of the 
post. 
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STAG HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 





Lovers of the chase will doubtless ap- 
preciate Mr. Gordon Boles’ account (giv- 
en in this month’s kennel department) of 
a memorable run with Her Majesty’s 
staghounds, and it should appeal with 
especial directness to the fancy of our 
Southwestern huntsmen, who still follow 
the hounds in the old English way, de- 
pending on fast steeds and hard riding 
to bring them within reach of the game. 
The story is well told, and deservedly so, 
for it is doubtful whether England will 
ever again see such a chase as that des- 
cribed—her wild red deer being now 
practically extinct. However, the hunt- 
ing of “carted” or semi- domesticated 
deer, though it will never become a pop- 
ular sport in our own land of rigid tres- 
pass laws and intolerance for anything 
savoring of cruelty to animals, can cer- 
tainly claim to furnish its devotees some- 
thing more of exciting interest than usu- 
ally falls to the lot of fox-hunter or courser. 

Since Sir Bernard Brocas was appointed 
first ‘‘Master of the Buckhounds’”’ by 
Edward I11,and proved his fitness for 
the office by prohibiting the use of bows 
and arrows in the chase, this description 
of sport has always enjoyed the counte- 
nance and support of British royalty. 
George 111—best known to the average 
American reader as the monarch whose 
ill-judged policy forced the colonies into 
resistance—was a great stag hunter and 
hunted his hounds from the twenty-fifth 
of September till the first Saturday in 
May. His successors, though perhaps 
less fond of the sport, have seen to it that 
the kennels and deer herds are kept up. 
In the English Illustrated Magazine for 
April, 1893, Lord Ribblesdale, master of 
the hounds, has the following to say of 
the Swinley deer: 


“The herd consists of twenty-five deer altogether, 
eleven stags, seven hinds, four polled haviers and three 
haviers. Our best deer are Bartlett, Guy Fawkes, Lord 
Clanwilliam, Black Back and Runaway, all most amia- 
ble deer. The latter got his name from a remarkable 
exploit. Half an hour after his arrival at Swinley he 
was startled by the crack of a whip, and jumped out 
over eight feet of ouaken park fence. He was out for 
some weeks before he was taken after a good run,” 














It would seem that the deer are very 
seldom killed or injured by the hounds, 
although each one is hunted an average 
of three times a year. Occasionally they 
are lamed by a long run, but are tenderly 
cared for afterwards. Their food is care- 
fully chosen: “The sweetest second-cut 
clover—the first cut is too tough for deer’s 
teeth—the glossiest old beans, the juciest 
carrots.” Evidently Ribblesdale under- 
stands catering to the taste of a royal 
stag. And some of the runs are, in dis- 
tince and interest, quite on a par with 
that described by our contributor. We 
quote again from the master of the 
hounds: 


“On Friday, January 27th, this deer (Bartlett) gave us 
a very fine run from Hawthorn Hill to Stratford Dingley, 
ten miles from Reading. The point, as the crow flies, is 
twenty miles or thereabouts, and, as the deer ran, I should 
think between thirty or forty miles of deep country 
must have been travelled. We never saw Bartlett until 
the very end, when he ran into some farm buildings and 
was housed in a comfortable loose box, up to his knees in 
wheat straw. for the night. He did not get back to Swin- 
ley until nearly four o’clock on the Saturday, but he was 
not in the least stiff, and went in at his carrots and beans 
and clover hay in famous fashion.” 


Scores of riders in the field; hounds 
galore with their musical tonguing; a 
thirty or forty-mile dash across country 
with the following of hunters and hounds 
growing smaller as the pace quickens 
and the going becomes more difficult; 
sport and excitement unlimited, and, at 
the last, a vision of the “fated quarry ” up 
to his knees in straw in a comfortable 
box stall and contentedly nibbling at a 
supply of tempting dainties. Such is the 
hunting of carted deer in England at the 
present day. Perhaps less interesting than 
following the Devonand Somerset hounds, 
and certainly lacking the tragic finale that 
sometimes destinguishes the Exmoor 
runs, but nevertheless, a sport that seems 
likely to retain its popularity for genera- 


tions to come. 
——_.——_ -_ 


UnperR the provisions of Michigan’s 
new game law the open season on deer 
is from November 8 to November 30; 
while deer in the counties of Lapeer, 
Huron, Sanilac, Tuscola, Macomb, Alle- 
gan, Ottawa, St. Clair and Alena are giv- 
en absolute protection until January 1903. 
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HOW GAME SHOULD BE HUNG. 


[The recently published query from a 
Michigan correspondent, in regard to the 
best and safest way of hanging deer that 
are to be left for some time in the woods, 
has received a general response from 
hunters all over the country; several of 
the replies appearing in our June issue, 
while others are given herewith. It isa 
noteworthy fact that the various writters, 
while differing somewhat as to the easzést 
method of hanging game, all agree in 
urging the importance of suspending 
deer by the head—a point which inex- 
perienced sportsmen would do well to 
keep in mind. ] 





In response to the inquiry of J. Edward, 
which you have forwarded for an expert 
opinion (?), I will give expression to “ my 
sentiments” as follows: 

The question as stated is one which 
had never occurred to the writer at all in 
the nature of a “question;” as, surely, in- 
stinct alone would teach me that if it were 
necessary to hang a deer for any length of 
time in an exposed place during change- 
able weather, especially if snow and rain 
storms were of frequent occurrence, the 
proper method would be to hang the 
animal by the “ead; that is, if it should 
be a buck, by a rope fastened around the 
base of the horns; if a doe, the thong 
should be around the neck, loose enough 
for the weight to fall on the base of the 
skull. Thereasons why the animal should 
be hung “head up” are so simple as to 
be hardly necessary of explanation. In 
the first place the hair “lays. back” gen- 
erally from the head, and rain or melting 
snow will naturally run off from it more 
readily if the deer be hung this way than 
if hung with the head down. Then again: 
the opening left after a deer has been 
properly disembowelled is such.that if it 
be hung head down any melting snow or 
rain is apt to run into the same, thereby 
coming in contact with portions of the 
“meat,” and any one knows that nothing 
will spoil meat more quickly than contact 
with water. Another thing: after an 
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animal is first cleaned, if it be hung head 
up, the drippings of blood, etc., will pass 
out, leaving the inside of the carcass dry 
and clean. 

Regarding the hanging-up of a deer, I 
will mention an easy method which may 
be employed in the event of the hunter 
not being supplied with anything in the 
nature of arope. Take a pole of suffi- 
cient strength and from six to ten feet 
long, as may be required; place one 
end of the same on the ground, stick the 
the other into the throat, or rather under 
the jaws of the animal; then, with the 
one end of the pole still resting on the 
ground, raise the other so that the pole 
will be in a practically upright position 
(slanted enough, of course, so that it will 
not fall) and rest it against a tree, limb, 
stump, clump of brush, or other convenient 
object, and—there you are. A very de- 
sireable feature of this method is that one 
person alone can hang up a much heavier 
weight than he could with ropes or any 
other contrivance likely to be at hand on 
a hunting trip. 

The above has been written very hastily, 
but I believe covers the ground desired. 

Missoula, Montana. WILL CAVE. 





Referring to the query, ‘“ How to hang 
deer in the woods?” I will say that it 
was my custom, when hunting in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin, to hang all game by 
the head—as both hair and feathers shed 
moisture better when suspended in this 
way. It is advisable to keep the inside 
of a hung deer as dry as possible, and 
when the head is uppermost it usually 
acts as a shield to the incision in the 
brisket. Occasionally, when a deer has 
been “paunched,” it may be better to 
hang it by the heels for a time; but I 
prefer, in such cases, to wipe the soiled 
meat with a dry cloth and hang it head- 
up. I would suggest that the next time 
our enquiring friend goes hunting, he try 
washing the exposed parts of some of 
his game with a weak solution of com- 
mon borax—say one ounce to a gallon 
of water—and then keep the meat dry. 

Silverton, Colorado. C. A. COOPER. 


AFIELD. 
CONCERNING THE WHITE FISH. 


[ The discussion anent the proper classi 
fication of that denizen of Rocky Mount- 
ain streams commonly known as the 
“white-fish,” has elicited the following 
letter from that most thoroughly in- 
formed of Western anglers, L. B. France, 
whose excellent description of this par- 
ticular fish has been previously given | 





In the May number of Sports AFIELD you 
compliment me by quoting from ‘* Mountain 
Trails and Parks in Colorado”’ a paragraph con- 
cerning the white fish. Mr. E. B. Gorton, in the 
June issue, says that the Smithsonian Institution 
has pronounced this fish a ‘‘ minnow.”’ 

I had supposed that the fish had been long since 
classified and properly named. Itseems, however, 
that the question is not settled in the minds of 
some of our anglers. 

I forwarded to Washington a specimen taken 
from the Yampa on the trip of which I wrote in 
‘*Mountain Trails,’ and Professor Bean (if I re- 
member the curator’s name correctly) pronounced 
the fixh the Rocky Mountain white fish Coregonus 
Williumsoni). Prior to that time, from a dorsal 
fin sent to the Smithsonian by Hon. W. N. Byers 
of Denver, the fish had been pronounced the 
‘*Mountain Herring.’”’? The entire specimen gave 
the professors a better opportunity to distinguish 
the variety and it was pronounced to be, as I have 
stated, 1 Rocky Mountain white-fish. We should 
I think, rest contented with this name—coming as 
it does from an authentic source and competent 
authority. I have taken the fish in White River 
above Meeker. Ihave never found one in the 
Gunnison or the Grand, or in any other streams 
than the White, the Yampa and some of its tribu- 
taries, above Steamboat Springs. I have heard of 
a similar fish growing to a very large size in the 
Colorado and Lower Grand. I never saw one from 
either of the last-named waters. But my impress- 
ion is that these denizens of the lower streams 
would turn out to be some other variety, if the 
matter was submitted to competent ichthyologists. 

I have taken numbers of the white fish in the 
Yampa and the White that would weigh two 
pounds and over. They may be classed, as Mr. 
Gorton says, as game fish and excellent food fish. 
The rejection of them by so-called trout fishermen, 
is, to my mind, mere affectation. In this Brother 
Gorton will agree with me doubtless, as I do with 
him about the fish as a fighter and an article of 
food. LEwIs B. FRANCE. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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SELF-TAUGHT PHOTOGRAPHERS. 





The best possible way to gain a practical knowl- 
edge of photography is to purchase a camera, 
plates, chemicals and appliances, and commence 
at once taking pictures. Another method of learn- 
ing is to place yourself under the tuition of a pro- 
fessional photographer, and a third is to buy a 
library of standard works on the desired subject 
and attempt mastering their contents before load- 
ing a holder or snapping a shutter. Of the three 
plans, the second is the surest ; the last mentioned 
one, utterly impracticable. A week of practical 
experience in actual work is worth more to an 
amateur photographer than a year of preparatory 
study. Book learning is all right, but when any- 
one attempts remembering everything at once they 
are prone to forget some small but at the time 
important matter. And in photography no matters 
are too small to be of importance. 

A self-taught photographer, in groping his way 
to the light of knowledge, may make costly mis- 
takes ; but when he succeeds in obtaining satis- 
factory results he knows how they were reached, 
and can generally find his way again to success 
over the same route. Under a teacher he might 
do as well, but the probabilities are that he would 
accept results blindly and not care to know how 
they were secured. On the other hand, had he 
depended fur his enlighterment entirely upon 
books, the chances are ten to one that he would 
have dropped the study in disgust before learning 
the difference between a squeegee and a negative 
rack. 

But let your would-be amateur work out his 
own artistic salvation. Let him select and pur- 
chase his own outfit, choose his own subject for a 
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first picture and make the exposure according to 
his own ideas of suitable stopping and timing. 
Let him go ahead, untrammelled by advice or 
promptings; and, if his laudable ambition and 
self-confidence happen to lead him to a dismal 
failure, you will find him going back and trying 
the thing over again just to see where the mistake 
had been made. A little judicious study of hand- 
books will not come amiss here; not a sweeping 
march across every page of a dozen volumes, but 
a careful perusal of any instructions that have a 
bearing upon the present difficulty. The secret 
of practical efficiency in any pursuit lies in a 
thorough knowledge of its every detail, and this 
is best gained by following the old plan of learn- 
ing one thing at a time and learning it right. 
Amateurs are generally quick to appreciate the 
unsatisfactory nature of ‘‘partnership work.” Jt 
is all well enough to talk of the novice ‘‘ pressing 
the button ’’ and the professional insuring perfect 
results, but the usual outcome of such an arrange- 
ment is a botch job and general dissatisfaction. 
‘Spoiled in developing,” says the man with the 
camera. ‘‘ Over-exposed plate—Wrong stop—No 
detail,” remarks the monarch of the dark-room. 
And each firmly believes his own side of the story 
and hangs to it through thick and thin. Why 
shouldn’t he? But where the novice follows his 
pet ‘‘view” through every step intervening be- 
tween drawing the slide and selecting a suitable 
card mount, there is little chance of shifting the 
blame for rank failures upon other and innocent 
shoulders. Consequently, in common justice to 


others as well as to himself, the amateur should 
not rest content until he has mastered the art of 
photography in its entirety. The reward fully 
warrants the trouble. 
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Our Illustrations. 


The photograph given on this page shows care- 
fal focussing and, on the whole a very commenda- 
ble handling of a most difficult subject. Only 
those who have attempted a nearby photograph 
of bare branches can understand how much easier 
the work would be if there were masses of foliage 
to cover the spidery network of ever moving twigs 
so annoyingly respondent to every breath of air. 
A time exposure will not answer save on a day of 
perfect calm, and such days are of rare occurrence 
during the season when the birches are bare and 
Northern streams like the Brule free from ice. 
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then the trout and yrayling! Millions of them ; 
and all waiting to remind you that, while a cam- 
era is a good thing in its way, a fly-rod is not the 
worst of company under certain circumstances, 
and that taken together they form the best possi- 
ble combination to carry along when you make a 
summer trip to the woods of Michigan. 


- —<—— 


A fairly good dark-room for camp use can he 
improvised by tacking an inverted dry goods box 
to a tree with its lower edge about level with the 
operators armpits, admitting light at one side 
through a hole covered with ruby or yellow paper. 














‘* Yours is the rhythm of the wandering Brule.’’ 


(See poem in Fish and Fishing. ) 


Amateur Photo by Etste Janet Frencu, Lake View, Minn. 


A Photographers Paradise. 

To the amateur photographer, in his search for 
the romantic and picturesque of Nature, the for- 
ests and waters of Michigan appeal with a forcible- 
ness that can not be disregarded. This is even 
the case where the love of his new found art has 
absorbed his soul to the exclusion of other fancies; 
but if he should be a sportsman as well —particu- 
larly an angler—a trip over the northern lines of 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway will afford 
him pleasure without alloy. From Grand Rapids 
to Mackinac Island the scenery adjacent to Lake 
Michigan and along the hundreds of streams find- 
ing entrance to its waters cannot be adequately 
portrayed by the artist’s brush, and there are 
thousands of “beauty spots” as yet never mir- 
rored by ground glass or miniature ‘‘ finder.” Aud 


Curtains of some cheap material are then fustened 
to the open edges of the box, and when in use, can 
be drawn close around the waist and secured with 
a safety pin. Any box large enough to admit a 
man’s shoulders will affurd amply space for re- 
Joading cameras or holders; and one a trifle larger, 
if provided with a shelf for developing trays, can 
be made to serve all the manifold purposes for 
which photographer’s dark-rooms are intentended. 
5 aia ~ 

Our prize <ompetition is attracting an unusual 
amount uf attention if we may judge from the 
large number of photographs received from nearly 
all portions of the country, and it goes without 
saying that we are glad to note this practical 
expression of interest. Good photographs are 
always acceptable. Send ’em along. 
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A TANDEM’S BUILT FOR TWO. 


O, I love to ride a cycle 
Of the latest style and make, 
With an easy-fitting saddle 
And a never-failing brake ; 
But there’s something on the market 
That is better, in my view, 
Since I have a loving sweetheart, 
And a tandem’s built for two. 


Fond am I of Nature’s glories, 
Forest, glade and rippling stream, 
Where the rushes gaily beckon 
And the finny beauties gleam ; 
But I like not lonely vigils, 
Be the sky however blue; 
So I take my sweetheart with me, 
Since a tandem’s built for two. 


Blessings on the wise inventor 
Of the magic steed of steel ! 
I am still enthusiastic 
When I talk about a wheel. 
But, for actual enjoyment 
That will last the season through, 
Buy a tandem—and remember 
That a tandem’s built for two. 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. LELIA MITCHELL. 


COUNTING POLES AND TIES, 


ELEVENTH PAPER. 

Travelling Correspondence, 

I have just turned from the perusal of an old 
magazine, in which the ill-fated Lenz tells, in that 
inimitable way that all was his own, of that por- 
tion of his trip which had to do with California. 
Poor Lenz! A host of friends mourned his 
untimely death, and there were many who long 


cherished a hope for his safereturn. Butit was not 
to be. A valued life had been sacrificed, a brave 
heart forever stilled, and the last resting place of 
the best and manliest of the few who dared pion- 
err the wheel around the world is hidden beneath 
the shifting sands of a trackless waste. No mar- 
ble shaft has been erected in Lenz’s honor, but, in 
following the route he pursued to the coast, I have 
found that which will preserve his memory better 
still—Friends. 

My winter in California’s capitol was very 
pleasantly spent. It was my first away from snow 
and in the midst of perpetual flowers, and the spice 
of novelty was ever present. To be sure, there 
were two or three months of frequent rains; months 
when the aspect of Nature was so sullen that it 
seemed she might never smileagain; but, before the 
wet weather set in, there were glorious days of 
sunshine, cool nights, the most restful Iever knew, 
and bright, bracing mornings when the dew had 
fallen so heavily that pools of water gathered on 
the concrete walks. Everything considered, the 
winter was an enjoyable one and I shall never for- 
get its many pleasant occurences. 

I accompanied on several runs the members of 
the C. C. W., a club noted for its pluck and ambi- 
tion and its ceaseless work in the interests of good 
roads and wheelmen’s rights generally. Owing to 
the heavy traffic on the sandy country roads they 
become practically impassable for bicycles in the 
winter, buf energetic strides have been made in 
the matter of path building and the wheelmen are 
now profitting by their own foresight, Of the 
various paths the one which connects the capital 
with Folsom is the most worthy of note, and itisa 
very nice run to the great electric plant there, and 
to the State institution for the improvement of 
erring mankind, located two or three miles beyond. 
When the weather was favorable there was always 
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some sort of a run to be made, and at other times 
I could invariably encounter pleasant companion- 
able fellows among the shooting men who ‘‘ hap- 
pened in’’ at Kimball & Upson’s sporting goods 
house, Eckhardt’s gun store or Flohr’s repair shop. 

It was like giving up old friends and time-en- 
deared haunts to move on from Sacramento; but 
iu early April I packed my carrier, forward, amid- 
ships and aft, and rolled away to Stockton—a city 
nearly as large as Sacramento but built on a dif- 
ferent plan. While the latter city is long and nar- 
row Stockton is nearly square in outline. Both 
cities are largely dependent upon their agricult- 
ural surroundings, aud both have water communi- 
cation with San Francisco. During the week spent 
in Stockton building up a big list of subscribers 
for SPORTS AFIELD, I had ample opportunity to no- 
tice, as I ambled from office to shop, the exceeding 
‘*variousness” of the street paving. In the imme- 
diately vicinity of the city hall bitumen or asphalt 
predominates ; further on there are a few blocks 
of macadam; still farther, cobblestones, and around 
the next corner a three yard-wide strip of asphalt 
in the centre of the street flanked on either side 
by cobble. Verily, O Stockton, your paving con- 
tracts must change with each administration. 

The Stockton Gun Clab and the Stocktou Ath- 
letic Association Gun Club are strong and lively 
organizations with nice grounds and growing mem- 
berships. Dietz Bros. have a well equipped sport- 
ing goods store, and are, in fact, the only dealers 
in town handling an exclusive line of shooting and 
fishing supplies. 

Oh, that road from Stockton to Fresno! There 
was sand from beginning to end ; sand tliree inch- 
es deep; sand hub deep; sand waist deep. Or at 
least it appears so to me now asI mentally review 
the difficulties of that trip. To the left were the 
snow capped, cloud -wreathed Sierras, serene or 
threatening by turns as they were smiled upon 
by the sun or shrouded from its genial rays. Off 
to the west the lower peaks of the Coast Range, 
choppy in contour as the waves of a turbulent sea, 
showed brown and bare in contrast with their 
white-crested neighbors, while in the intervening 
valley vast fields of grain waved in verdant bright- 
ness, showing varying hues beneath the touch of 
the intermittent breeze. At last Fresno was 
reached und I fell in love with the charming little 
city at first sight. After my toiling progress over 
the interminable stretches of bad road, how smooth 
and clean seemed the asphalt pavement and how 
neat the bordering walks. Later on I was struck 
with the total absence of those indications of ever- 
present want noticed even on the best streets of 
other cities. Fresno seems free from the very 
presence of destitution and begyary. Its inhabi- 
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tants without exception appear to be blest with 
prosperity and content. There are shooters at 
Merced and at Modesto, but Fresno is their strong- 
hold. The local gun club is a large one, and if 
anyone is addicted to the Blue Rock habit, or 
wants a day’s quail hunt in good company he 
will find its members ready to burn powder upon 
the shortest possible notice. Aside from the ques- 
tion of sport, there is much to attract the attention 
of those who are fortunate enough to visit this 
typical California city. The scenery is beautiful. 
Less than three miles away the mountains rise 
abruptly to the regions of perpetual snow, and al- 
most within their shadow the glossy green of the 
orange groves are dappled with the golden hue of 
ripening fruit. 

The road from Fresno to Visalia was an improve- 
ment upon that last travelled, and upon my ar- 
rival at the last named town I was met by the 
Senior member of the firm of Weaver & Wild, 
sporting goods dealers, who assisted me materially 
in making the acquaintance of the local sportsmen 
and securing the names of half of them as an addi- 
tion to my list. My next halt was at Tulare, 
where the boys evinced a lively interest in the 
Sterling wheel which had carried me so faithfully 
and fur, but they failed to show any overgrown 
desire to accom pany me on the sixty-five-mile run 
to Bakersfield next day. After all, I cannot blame 
them, for the ride was not the most pleasant in my 
life. The character of the country had changed. 
There were no longer shady roads to follow or broad 
fields of grain to rest the eye and cheer the heart 
with their promise of fruitfulness, but instead, the 
farms gave place to pasture lands and the soil 
gradually grew poorer and poorer as I advanced 
towards the Mojave Desert. 

Bakersfield is a large town and full of business, 
agriculture and mining being the principal pur- 
suits of the surrounding region. The Kern County 
Gun Club is a flourishing organization of great 
promise. SPORTS AFIELD wishes its members a 
long life and a merry one and asks their hearty 
co-operation in the work of game protection. As 
regards danger of extermination the game of South- 
ern California is no better off than that of other 
States and localities. There is lots of law for its 
protection but it is rarely enforced. 

Two days passed rapidly by, and then came the 
long and tiresome trip up and over the Tehachapi 
Mountains, followed by a dead, hard pull ‘across 
the Mojave Desert—the last merely a repetition on 
a small scale of a past experience and consequently 
not worth telling about. And after this it was 
easy riding to the beautiful city of Los Angeles. 

San Francisco, California. N. N. SPEAR. 
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THE ANNUAL ROAD RACES. 

That the popularity of road racing is in nowise 
decreasing is evidenced by the remarkably large 
attendance at the various annual events through- 
out the country on Decoration Day—or rather the 
day following, since the holiday this year came on 
Sunday. The number of spectators who witnessed 
the Chicago road race was variously estimated all 
the way from 100,000 to 200,000, a safe guess be- 
ing half way between the figures given. And this 
attendance is the more noticeable since there were 
more than 200 of Chicago’s cyclists taking part in 
another road race on the same day, and the public 
interest was naturally divided to some extent. No 
race between the most noted champions of the 
track could possibly draw such a crowd, simply 
because in that case there would not be so many 
individuals with an interest in the possibly out- 
come. Local riders struggling for supremacy ina 
road event invariably arouse local enthusiasm. 

There were 440 starters in the Chicago race and 
seventy-five of this number accomplished the 
twenty-five miles in less than 1:20:00. The first 
and second time prizes were won by H. O’Brien 
and Fred Nelson, both of them riding from the 
one minute mark, their respective times being 
1:03:03 and 1:03:14. The winner of first place 
was W. D. Smedley of the Calumet Cycling Club, 
who was accorded a fifteen minute handicap and 
virtually had a walk-over, winning in 1:04:04. 
The Cook County Cyclists’ Association’s race was 
over a nineteen-mile course, and the first honors 
for both time and place fell to the share of J. W. 
Hudson, who crossed the tape eleven seconds 
ahead of his closest competitor, his time being 
47:01. 

The Irvington-Milburn, at one time the rival of 
the Pullman road race in importance and annu- 
ally witnessed by throngs of New Yorkers, had on 
this occasion but 109 starters in the saddle, the 
heavy rains of the preceeding days having rendered 
the roads so heavy that anything approaching 
speed was quite out of the question. R. M. Alex- 
ander, a Hartford man, won the time prize, for the 
second year in succession ; time: 1:17:07. G.A. 
Soden led the field to the finish in 1:21:04. At 
Buffalo, the Martin road race was run on the 29th 
and the Lewis on the 31st In the first mentioued 
event A. B. Goehler, formerly a team mate of Bald 
on the old Columbia team, won the time prize in 
1:10:02; Parker of Rochester getting first place. 
The latter’s time was 1:15:23. In the Lewis race, 
two days later, the course was only twenty-two 
and one-half miles, but the best time made was 
1: 02:01, the figures being set by Ray Duer. 

Alex Struthers of Junction City, who succeeded 


in winning first prizes for time and place in 
the Denver road race, is a new Richmond in the 
field, but he was safely across the tape in 1:04:14, 
a full second ahead of the nearest man, having 
lowered Hachenberger’s wonderful ’96 record two 
minutes and thirty-nine seconds. At Milwau- 
kee, Louis Pierren was the winner in a field of 
fifty-nine starters, covering the short ten miles of 
the course in 33:55. There were also road races 
at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, New Or- 
leans and other places of smaller importance. 


—— 
oo 


EXPERIMENTAL TRIPS AWHEEL. 





It is evident that there exists an almost univer- 
sal belief in the adaptability of the bicycle to 
military purposes and the usefulness of cycle corps 
in the wars of the future, and this is proven by 
the frequency with which expeditions are organ- 
ized to prove the tactical value of wheels under 
the conditions that pertain to actual campuigning. 
At the present time there are two such parties in 
the field giving the bicycle practical cross-coun- 
try tests, and there is little doubt among experi- 
enced riders that the results will be perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Major Davidson of the Northwestern Military 
Academy, Highland, Ills., accompanied by eleven 
cadets belonging to that institution, left Chicago 
on the morning of June 7th, bearing a message 
from General Brookes to the secretary of war at 
Washington. The riders were all boys, the young- 
est about seventeen years of age. All of them 
were football men and accustomed to cycling and 
active exercise generally, but by no means selected 
on account of their unusual speed or endurance, 
as the object of the trip is to ascertain how long 
it would take a body of average cyclists to cover 
the distance mentione.! without unusual exertion. 
Each cadet carries a Springfield rifle, shelter tent, 
blanket, extra clothing and cooking utensils, and 
the party will camp and cook on the road, main- 
taining guard and the precautions usually observed 
in an enemy’s country. The route through West 
Virginia and Maryland crosses a great deal ot 
country rendered famous by the campaigns of the 
Civil War, and it will be interesting to compare 
the speed made with that of the memorable fly- 
ing marches of Stonewall Jackson, Custer, Kil- 
patrick and others. 

The second experimental trip now under way 
was authorized by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation and approval of General Miles,and 
is being made by members of the Twenty-Fifth 
United States Infantry bicycle corps. The party 
is under the command of Lieut. J. A. Moss, and 
consists of one surgeon, one sergeant, two corporals, 
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one trumpeter and sixteen privates. The route to 
be followed is from Fort Missoula, Mont., to St. 
Louis and return, a total distance of 3,800 miles, 
crossing mountain ranges, streams and deserts, 
and, in fact, traversing some of the most difficult 
roads to be found in the United States. The ob- 
ject of selecting such a route is, of course, to pro- 
vide the severest possible test for the wheels rid- 
den, and of the riders’ ability to withstand the 
changes in altitude and climate. A special mili- 
tary bicycle has been furnished, with extra-heavy 
parts—the wheel complete, with gear case, brake 
and baggage carrier, weighing thirty-two pounds. 
It it equipped with steel rims, and eight different 
kinds of so-called non-punctureable tires will be 
thoroughly tested before the long ride is accom- 
plished. Each soldier carries a rifle with car- 
tridge belt and fifty pounds of ammunition, and a 
blanket roll (which contains one blanket, half a 
shelter tent and jointed tent poles, and extra 
clothing. Rations, consisting of flour, bacon, cof- 
fee and sugar, are carried in telescopic frame cases 
made of light sheet iron and intended to serve as 
frying pans when meals are prepared. It is ex- 
pected that the ride to St. Louis will consume 
about six weeks. 


en 


BATTLING FOR TRACK HONORS. 





The interest of this year’s circuit has so far cen- 
tered around the contests of the great trio, Cooper, 
Kiser and Bald, who are battling with incessant 
vigor for the coveted position at the head of the 
field. There are, of course, ‘‘other pebbles on the 
beach,”’ and it is possible that some one of them 
may come to the front later in the season, but just 
now the three mentioned are leading, so far as 
attracting public attention is concerned. 

At the Charles River Park track, Boston, May 
31, Kiser won in the half mile open, with Bald 
second, Gately third and Cooper fourth; the mile 
open bringing in Bald first, Kiser second, Taylor 
third, Gately fourth, and Cooper fifth. Cooper 
was not in riding form but accepted his defeats 
philosophically, evidently looking forward to the 
better time coming. Five days later, on the same 
track, Cooper entered in a two-mile handicap but 
was forced to content himself with fourth place ; 
Loughead, Becker and Gary preceding him. At 
Philadelphia, on the same day, Kiser scored again 
in the mile open, beating Titus, Bald and Mertens, 
in the order as given. On June 12, at St. Louis, 
Kiser again covered himself with glory by riding 
first in the third-mile professional and one-mile 
match races, second in the mile professional and 
third in the two-mile handicap. Neither Bald or 
Cooper were present at this meet, but Gardiner, 
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Mertens, the Coburns, and many of St. Louis’ 
speedy men were there and Kiser’s victories were 
allearned. Meanwhile, Bald was fighting Cooper 
in the ‘‘towns of York ;’’ winning a first to Cuop- 
er’s fourth in the mile open at Warsaw on the 11th, 
and a first to Cooper’s third in a similar event on 
the Rochester track the following day. Even to 
the eyes of Cooper’s most enthusiastic friends his 
star of luck seemed perceptibly on the wane; but 
their favorite was not content to rest under the 
shadow of defeat, and the following Monday saw 
him leading Bald over the tape in one of the most 
exciting finishes of the season. It was Coopers’ 
first bit of glory fur the season of ’97, and it was 
followed by another series of defeats. At Elmira, 
on the 15th, Bald was again at the front. taking both 
the open professional events, and at the Binghamp- 
ton meet, the day following, he won the mile open 
by a length over Cooper, the time being 2:10; 
record for the Binghampton track. 

Bald is riding well but it is doubtful whether he 
can hope to hold Cooper in second place, while 
Kiser, under the able management of Tom Eck, 


will certainly keep them both looking well to their 
laurels. 
~~. - 


A Handy Brake. 


A brake is absolutely necessary for safe city rid- 
ing, writes a corresspondant of the New York Sun. 
One of the keenest enjoyments of cycling is coast- 
ing, and the greatest element of danger is removed 
if you know that you can stop your wheel when 
you see danger looming up in the course of your 
flying trip downa hill. You can stop your wheel 
anywhere on a hill by braking with your foot. 
You can learn this in half an hour, and knowing 
how few of the thousands of riders use the fuot as 
a brake has prompted me to make this communi- 
cation. 

After you have learned to coast select a hill with 
an easy descent; when started nicely, with your 
feet on the coasters, slowly draw back your right 
foot, keeping a firm hold on the handles, your left 
foot on the coaster, and your wheel steady. Keep 
your eyes ahead, only ylancing at your right foot 
to see that it is not low enough to get into the 
spokes, turn the toe of your shoe to the left, feeling 
your way under the backbone and back of the 
forks; don’t press your foot down until you are 
sure your toe is across both forks, then press down 
gently at first, increasing the pressure until you 
bring your wheel to a full stop. Repeat this until 
you have full control of your wheel and can snub 
or stop it at your pleasure, taking care, however, 
not to hold your foot so straight with the wheel as 
to have your toe drawn in hetween the forks, and 
thus jam your wheel suddenly and throw you. 
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TOPICS OF THE TRACK AND TRADE. 


Michael and Titus are to meet in a 10-mile con- 
test at Buffalo, July 5. Each man is to have 
eighteen pacemakers. 


The Evening Telegram's cycle parade in New 
York City, June 7, had more than 5,000 riders in 
line and attracted 100,000 spectators. 


Denver cyclists propose building a $10,000 cin- 
der path to Palmer Lake, a distance of fifty miles, 
The money is to be raised by popular subscription, 
and without delay. 


Zimmerman has again made his appearance on 
the track after two years of inactivity. It is 
thought that he will join Macdonald and Starbuck 
on the Royal Worcester team. 


The long talked of race between Sanger and 
Hachenberger, the Denver ‘‘ Buttermilk Boy,’’ 
resulted in a victory for the former. 
Haclienberger’s first defeat. 


It was 


Preparations for the coming national meet in 
Philadelphia are already under way. The man- 
agement promises to provide what will be the fast- 
est track in the world with ample accomodatioas 
for 25.000 spectators. 

An electric tandem intended for pace making 
was recently tested in Paris. It proved a success, 
easily surpassing all records up to the twelfth mile, 
when the test was brought to an end by the burst- 
ing of a tire. 

W. E. Smedley, the winner of the big Chicago 
road race, can be held up as a living example to 
all those who think they are too old to learn bicycle 
riding. Smedley was forty-nine years old when 
he first mounted a wheel and in two years practice 
he qualified himself to show the road to 440 of 
Chicago's best riders. Too old? Who said so? 


A subject now interesting American long-dis- 
tance riders is the recent arrival of Lucien Lesna, 
the French champion, who has come prepared to 
meet any or all of our best men in paced races 
from twenty-five to 100 miles for substantial 
wagers. Lesna is just from Australia where he 
succeeded in lowering all records from one to 100 
miles, and he claims that the last named distance 
was ridden in 3:54:54, which is considerably 
under the American record. 
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It is reported that Eddie Bald is very desirous 
of attending the Chicago race meet July 5, but 
the inducements are not equal to those offered 
elsewhere. It’s the gold rather than glory that 
Eddie desires. 

Michael, the Welsh record breaker, defeated 
McDuffie in a 15-mile match at Boston, June 17. 
Every American track record from one to fifteen 
miles was cut down, although the race was run in 
a high wind and the pacing was not remarkably 
good. McDuffle led up to the twelfth mile, and 
then Michael took the lead and held it to the fin- 
ish. The time for the fifteen miles was 20:12. 


Some of the Eastern tracks talk of adopting the 
system of ‘“‘brassard’’ prizes, which originated in 
France and is fast becoming popularabroad. Under 
this form of remuneration for professional riders, 
the holder of the brassard or championship badge 
is allowed a certain amount of money daily, until 
challenged and defeated by another rider under 
the rules governing the prize. To the average pro- 
fessional the prospect of gaining a regular income 
is something not to be despised, and when once 
gained it will hardly be wrested from him without 
a struggle. 

The department store bicycle is very promi- 
nently in evidence this year and repair shops are 
crowded with work in consequence. There is 
undoubtedly a whole lot of truth in the old saw 
that a fool and his money are soon parted, but, 
when we stop to consider the number of factories 
running full time to supply the demand for relia- 
ble $75 to $150 wheels, it is past comprehension 
that even the simplest of mankind can hope to 
get one of the ‘‘just as goods”’ for a pitiful steen 
dollars and a few odd cents. The only thing that 
can be said in favor of those gas-pipe machines 
with cast-iron fittings is that they are public edu- 
cators to a certain extent. They are not long in 
wearing out, and their unfortunate purchasers 
rarely allow themselves to be bitten a second time. 


> 


A Friend of Our’n. 


L. Waldo Thompson, a wide-awake business 
man and live sportsman of Beloit, Wis., was in 
this city a few days since and found time to make 
the Sports AFIELD folks a welcome call. Mr. 
Thompson reports that the hunters and anglers of 
the Wolverine State can still find abundant op- 
portunities for sport without journeying abroad, 
but says that they fully appreciate the necessity 
of intelligent legislative protection for their game 


and believe that they are in a fair way of obtain- 
ing it. 








AND. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


“ Ther secret er loadin’,’’ said Gran’paw Duff, 
“Ts allus ter fodder yer gun enuff. 
Three fingers er powder’s right, I guess, 
Then, hammer down wads till ther rod jumps out, 
An’ pour in yer shot—a han’ful er less; 
Fer thar aint a blame thing to be keerful about. 
Some folks "lows thar is, but thet's all stuff. 
Jes’ load ’er a-plenty,” said Gran’paw Duff. 


“*Fer rubbin’ lame shoulders,” said Gran’paw Duff, 
* Thar’s nuthin’ like coal ile—it’s pow’rful stuff 
Fer limb’rin’ ther j’ints. ‘Got kicked,’ yer say? 
I ‘lowed she'd lift ye—she allus r’ars; 
But, fer baggin’ ther game, ther only way 
Is ter load ’er a-p'enty ’then, say yer pra’rs 
Afore pullin’ ther trigger,” said Gran’paw Duff, 
“IT know, 'cause I’ve tried it times enuff.” 
Clarendon, Arkansaw. ROGER REED. 


- —>— 


A MOSSBACK OPINION. 


To grow old intelligently is to grow tolerant. 
In a conversation with an eminent lawyer and 
jurist, who is also one of the cleanest men God 
ever pleased Himself to make—a gentleman and 
and ideal sportsman—I gathered that one of his 
chief pleasures in life was in watching novices in 
his profession grow out of their mistakes. 

‘*Every error,’”’ said he, ‘“‘be it in science or 
practice, becomes a stepping-stone to the truth as 
soon as it is proved to be an error. The right 
way to do a thing is only arrived at, generally, 
after we have proved all the other ways to be 
wrong. Thoughts move always in similar lines 
and we mostly go over the same ground. Every 
man wants to be just, I believe, therefore he should 
be tolerant, ,If you have arrived at the truth you 
can afford to be indulgent.’’ 

**But,’”’ said I, ‘“‘how can a fellow avoid a cer- 
tain egotism? How can one know definitely when 
he has arrived ?”’ 

My wise old friend smiled indulgently. 

‘*Your experience will tell you. Once in pos- 
session of that you know all that can be taught 
you and it will be self sufficient.” 


“gi cegpanelit allies ~REs 
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Believing him to be right, is the sole justification 
I advance for what I am about to offer—namely : 
tips from the experience of a life time with weap- 
ons and implements of the chase and the use 
thereof. I do not write argumentatively or di- 
dactically but rather in a reminiscent and sugges- 
tive mood as becomes a rolling stone who has gath- 
ered but little moss save the grey kind that grizzles 
under the old hunting cap and, belike, fogs the 
time dimmed vision that has lingered too long over 
the contracted perspective visible above a set of 
rifle sights. 

The chief virtue of age is confession and I may 
as well admit that for many years I was a mere 
gross market hunter. Now there isacertain moral 
obliquity of vision derived from looking over a 
gun barrel at the almighty dollar for a whole gen- 
eration, and if my observations are consistently 
askew kindly put it down to limited mentality 
and not to malicious intent. A fellow can only 
think ‘‘according to his lights,” and mine have 
been chiefly those of camp-fires and thestars. The 
electrics of to-day blind me by their garish glare 
and I lose the trail in the intracacies of these lat- 
ter day inventions, even as I do in the cities when- 
ever I am seduced into them out of the woods. I 
am an old fogy, you understand, and therefore 
lawful game for the smart youngsters who are 
logically entitled to take a shot at me and my 
antiquated notions. Well, I have been shot at 
before and the sensation won’t be new. Funny 
how few new sensations there are left to an experi- 
ence of forty odd years, any way ! 

To begin at the beginning I want to say that 
this article is intended for the edification and 
amusement of that large class of young and com- 
ing sportsmen who are looking and clamoring for 
improvements in sporting implements and acces- 
sories. ‘These follows who are waiting for that 
wonderful gun of the future which will require 
no care in aiming, elevation of sights, etc., and 
which will kill everything it is shot at up to a 
range of ten miles or more and do it, too, without 
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recoil, noise and smoke,and yet be light enough 
to be carried by an infant and handsome enough 
to be framed and hung up on your parlor walls— 
in short, the new modern smokeless small bore of 
the blesséd future. It is for them alone I 
write. What I have to say won’t interest the old 
mosshacks any, for it is no news to them. 

It is a pet heresy of mine that guns and rods, 
and boats and things are too almighty good al- 
ready! There isn’t a gun of standard manufact- 
ure to-day but what will shoot more accurately 
than any living man can hold and they are, one 
and all, far more deadly than they ought to be. 
Iam not writing for the target shooter: he is out 
of my class altogether. If a man can find his ac- 
count in spending his time and substance in shoot- 
ing holes in a bit of paper or in smashing clay 
saucers—why, let him do it with as little fuss and 
smoke and smell as he possibly can, God bless him ! 
For him the 20-pound target barrel, machine and 
palm rests, Swiss butts and asthmatically choked 
shot-gun with noiseless, smokeless powder has 
been especially created by a power that would 
rather have him stand before the butts and traps 
than at a mahogany bar with mirrors and things 
in bottles behind it. But when it comes to actual 
sport by field and flood, on mountain or in forest 
—to hunting, in short—then it is different. 

How so? Simply because there is another ele- 
ment in hunting which requires the sportsman’s 
consideration—the game itself. 

Murder, pure and simple, is not sport and when 
the advantages on the side of the hunter have in- 
creased to the extent that the game has no chance 
for its life as opposed to him, then does its killing 
degenerate into simple murder and every shot is 
acrime. In the very factors now sought to be 
eliminated—namely, noise, smoke, inaccuracy and 
long-range ineffectiveness—lie the game’s only 
chance for self-preservation and defence. Once 
make an infallible, unvarying condition of shoot- 
ing and the charm of hunting will have vanished. 
It is in pursuit and not in possession that true 
happiness lies. A famous thinker once said: ‘‘If 
I held Truth in my hand I would open it and let 
her escape that I might have the pleasure and 
happiness of pursuing her again!’’ It is in the 
long, careful and skillfully conducted stalking of 
big game that a true hunter delights; in the match- 
ing of reason against instinct that his beatitude 
lies ; and not in the concluding shot which is but 
an incident. Once-make every 1,000 yard shot in 
the open a certainty with improved rifles and, my 
word for it, the true sportsman would take to 
hunting only in the densest brush, with a short- 
range weapon, for the mere uncertainty and excite- 
ment of it ! 


The truth of the matter is that the old muzzle- 
loader was good enough for a true hunter and by 
far the best both for game and posterity! Its 
use compelled the highest skill in woodcraftas well 
as in shooting. Its short range necessitated careful 
stalking to insure the necessarily close approach 
and its comparative lack of killing power enforced 
careful holding to insure meat. In its use it was 
purely a question of a single shot and the rifle 
shooting which filled the larders of our forefathers 
with venison (and the New Orleans cemeteries 
with British officers) was of a kind that did not 
require a magazine weapon. With no intention 
to decry the merits and advantages of repeating 
fire-arms, I cannot help expressing my belief 
that to their invention and adoption is largely 
attributable the execrable rifle shooting of to-day. 
And it is execrable ! I know I am breeding a large 
prospective scab on my devoted nose when I say 
it, but we shooters of to-day with our new-fangled, 
improved guns are not in the same class with the 
old-time woodsman whom I have seen, many hun- 
dreds of times, driving nails with the old muzzle- 
loaders at ten and twelve rods, off-hand, or making 
rest groups at two hundred that could be covered 
with a silver dollar. I will admit that there are 
a few men who can do it now with modern weap- 
ons, but they are the notable exceptions where once 
it used to be the common rule. And it is very 
significant in this connnection that all the modern 
‘*eracks” use single-shot rifles. Where did you 
ever see a repeater used on the target range? That 
is, by a man who can make a decent target score. 

The novice who goes into the woods wants a 
repeater. He is figuring on his multiplied chances 
of a hit in the ten or twelve shots he usually strings 
out (generally without effect) at a deer. He 
figures on this multiplication to offset his lack of 
skill in stalking and shooting. He generally begins 
his fusillade at distances and under conditions that 
cause old mossbacks like myself to look askance 
at him with fearful wonder at his ignorance and 
assurance and covetous envy at the plethora of his 
purse—for ammunition costs money these days 
and we old fogies have learned to distrust our 
skill at game a half mile off. But he undoubtedly 
finds his account in it, and so long as he derives 
as much satisfaction from ‘‘ throwing dirt allaround 
’em’’—and in hearing his gun go off—as we do in 
centering them with a single shot, why, I guess it 
is all right. 

But right here I want.to go on record as saying 
that a repeater is not any more necessary to-day 
in the woods than it is at the butts—and even less, 
indeed, for the-following reasons: At the butts the 
quick-firing principle is unnnecessary, as one has 
all the time there is and generally shoots slowly 
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and with deliberation. In the woods if one is jus- 
tified in shooting at all at big game, one shot is 
enough. For it will, if fired at the proper range 
and with proper care and skill, kill one animal 
and that is sufficient for one’s necessities, besides 
being generally the full limit allowed by law- 
With only one shot at your command that will usu- 
ally be carefully fired and under correct conditions; 
with a repeater the temptation of firing hastily— 
and “‘shelling”’ the missed animal subsequently— 
is too strong to be resisted by any except the most 
cool and experienced hunters. And then, the car- 
tridges carried in a magazine always get jammed, 
aud the bullets misshapen and the powder un- 
equally compressed in the hulls, and irregular, 
wild shooting is the result as much from these 
causes as from the additional ones of fouled and 
Over-heated barrels. In the single-shot gun 
your ammunition is perfect and you have plenty 
of time, either after a kill or a miss, to run your 
cleaning string through your barrel. It was the sin- 
gle-shot which decimated the buffalo and, to-day, 
that Western hunter who shoots a single shot gun 
is mostly the man who hangs up the most meat 
for the least number of shells expended ; and he 
makes nocripples. He don’t “throw up the dirt” 
much, this man of the one shot; he gets within 
reasonable reach, aims his good gun carefully and 
eats a heap of venison befimes. To the argument 
often advanced that ‘‘game is scarce and a man 
with a pump gun has a better chance to get it,’’ I 
have but to say that this is all the more reason 
why one should be more careful in firing the sin- 
gle shot which kills it. Besides, the satisfaction 
of a clean kill at the first shot far exceeds that of 
crippling the poor beast with a frantic fusillade 
and finally, after a heart-breaking chase, slobber- 
ing him down with another bombardment. If,on 
the contrary, game be plentiful, its very euse in 
securing invalidates any excuse for careless and 
rapid shooting. Both clinch the argument of care- 
fal approach, and good arm and ammunition and 
a single shot. 

The exaggerated range and projectile velocity 
of the modern much-vaunted small-bore nitro weap- 
ons is altogether unnecessary. Seventy grains 
of good black powder behind a well- proportioned, 
moderately hard leaden bullet,in either a .38, 
-40 or 45 calibre gun, has more range and kill- 
ing power than is necessary for any kind of 
American big-game shooting. A well placed 
single shot from either will kill even the griz- 
zly dead up to 300 yards, and no man living 
can hold accurately enough at that distance, 
with any kind of sights, to kill with regular- 
ity — excepting possibly with a dead rest 
and telescope sights (a combination not shot at 


game once in a thousand times of actual field ex- 
perience). Barring antelope shooting (which is of 
necessity generally at long range, say, 150 to 300 
yards), ninety-five per cent. of all American game 
shooting is at under 100 yards. If it isn’t it ought 
to be! And it actually is. At this range you 
need no steel jacketted, armor-piercing cork-screw 
of a bullet (that usually cannot be shot twice 
inside of a foot ring at two hundred yards) to kill 
game. The 38-55-255 is big and penetrative 
enough. If you want to be dead sure, then use a 
40-70-330 or a 45-70-420. Bullets from these 
loads always penenetrate clean through clear flesh 
and *‘mushroom’”’ on bone—and what more, pray, 
is your ‘‘jacketted’’ absurdity supposed (and sup- 
posed only, mark ye!) todo? Then, besides, these 
leaden bullets don’t go on into the next towaship 
ana kill some human being after irritating some 
deer. What do you need, anyway, of a gun that 
will pierce a three-foot oak tree? You don’t go 
into a game country to shoot through oak trees, do 
you? Lead bullets haven’t any jackets to'strip, 
clog up and burst your gun as well, incidentally, 
as your precious head, They don’t wear out your 
barrel. They don’t make needle holes through 
a deer’s lungs and send him off into a lingering 
consumption to die and rot unfound. They don’t 
fail unaccountably to get to their objective point 
(as the jacketted ones often do} and they make 
venison, not cripples, when they hit! ! 

Your long-range nitro repeater with jacketted 
bullets is all right in warfare where fellows get 
behind ocak trees a mile off and throw dirt and 
other things with military contemptuousness, but 
a single-shot, soft-coal lead slinger is good enough 
for the woods. The new military fad is to make 
cripples but that is mighty poor ethics for the 
game hunter. 

As to the noiseless, smokeless part of the argu- 
ment, What sport would there be in killing game 
with an air gun, say? Your honorable sportsman 
believes in giving everything a show for its life. 
That show is contained in the noise of the fuss he 
makes in getting his gun off. It alarms other 
game in the vicinity and makes them wary and 
more difficult to approach. Once eliminate all 
chance of missing game when shot at, together 
with the smoke and the noise, and you would have 
as much fun in killing deer tied up to a post as 
you would in the woods. It would be simple 
murder, that is all. 

I am not decrying sm »keless powder, mind you. 
That is, the smokeless of to-day like the excellent 
Du Pont. I use it myself fur reasons of cleanliness, 
strength and absence of dirt and smoke. But 
it makes noise a-plenty and seems to scare the 
deer just as bad as the old-fushioned “ villainous 
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What Mrs. David H. Day (‘“‘Duchess”’) says: 


‘*T have shot all kinds of pow- 
der and shells, for my husband 
is constantly on the lookout 
fur the ever-sought-for ‘‘ best 
load”. He brought home one 
day a few boxes of Peters’ 
New Victor Shells loaded with 
King’s Smokeless powder and 
we took them out and tried 
them at the trap. I was simply astonished at 
their marvellous quickness and the wonderful 
pattern they must make to grind up the birds so 
thoroughly. As long as we can buy these shells I 
shall certainly shoot them, for they have improved 
my score nearly twenty per cent., and at our last 
shoot my husband broke 96 per cent. of his birds, 
shooting at 50 birds, unknowh angles. Wishing 
you every success with your splendid ammunition, 
I remain—Very sincerely yours, 

‘*Mrs. David H. Day.” 


Peters New Victor Shells, 


loaded with King’s Smokeless, will please every 
shooter as they have the ‘‘ Duchess.”’ Ask your 
dealer to order for you. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


Cor. Third and Main St., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The trade supplied by 
Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





And Jobbers Everywhere. 





You will want this! 
King’s 
Semi - Smokeless 


The Newly Discovered Powder, 


A fortunate combination of all the best qualities 
of black powder with the best qualities of nitro 
powder. High velocity with low bursting strain, 
little smoke, no offensive odor. Wonderfully 
clean. Requires no extra shell or primer. 
It excels anything yet discovered 
for rifles and pistols. 

With a muzzle velocity of nearly 1,700 feet, it 
does not strip an ordinary bullet. 


Send for circular and ask your dealer to order 
it and try it in your shells. 


THE KING POWDER CO. 


Cor. Third and Main Sts., CINCINNATI, 0. 





and the Southwest. 


“In a year it became a success, being 
widely read and — for its westerness, 
tempered with culture and its authority on 
matters in its interesting field.”— Current 
Literature, New York. 


BRINGS RESULTS. 


501-503. Stimson Bldz., 
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In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 





“A letter from Chicago now lies before me in response to 
our last advertisement, which has been published but a few days. 
A short time after the issue of our previous advertisement we heard from New York, Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. We find that our success in advertising depends greatly on keeping an accurate esti- 
mate of results, and it is but due you to state that, during the time we have been using your medium, we 
have received better results from it than from any other.” 
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The [l\adazine of @alifornia 


Edited by CHAS.*F. LUMMIS, 
Author of “The Land of Poco Tiemp »,”’ 
“A Tramp Across the Continent,” 
“The Man who Married the Moon,” etc. 


Lavishly Illustrated. 
Monthly, $1 a year, 


The Land of Sunshine Land of Sunshine 


DEL SUR RANCH CO. 
Per H. B. Eaxkrns, Sec’y. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


: 
6 
Publishing Co. : 
* 
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saltpetre’’ did. Itdoesn’t kick so hard, either, and 
does its work well, wetordry. And I don’t make 
any 1,000 yard shots with it nor shoot oak trees to 
any extent. 

Another thing that causes us old fogies to smile 
is the new “light weight, nicely balanced, tapered 
barrel’”’ fad. The fashionable rifle of to-day is a 
featherweight, that will balance like a shot gun. 
It’s not the weight that we are grinning at; it is 
that ‘“‘balance’’. If you want to know why we 
laugh, just take some muzzle-heavy gun of exactly 
similar length and weight to the best balanced 
rifle you know of, und see which you can hold the 
steadiest, either off hand or at arest. That is, see 
which you can hold the most accurately on an 
inch bullseye at fifty yards. In two guns of the 
same make, calibre, length and weight, have one 
made with a taper barrel bringing the balancing 
point directly ahead of the trigger guard, and the 
other built top-heavy, or with most of the weight 
in the barrel, bringing the bathucing point twelve 
or fourteen inches further towards the muzzle of 
the weapon. Then try them both comparatively. 
It will surprise you to find that the latter can be 
held ‘‘dead on’’ while the former will wabble 
about most unaccountably. You can catch the 
sight quicker, hold steadier, ‘‘ pull off’? with less 
distarbance of aim and shoot infinitely better with 
the top-heavy barrel, because it will not “flip” 
and the other will. The taper barrel should then 
be weighted near the muzzle with lead wire until 
it is top-heavy, and tried again. One trial will 
convince you of what I urge, namely: that your 
shot-gun balance is all right—in a shot-gun! But 
for a rifle with its bullet friction and flip you want 
muzzle weight. Look at the ’ balance” of the 
Schuetzen rifle and then put your thinking cap on. 
Try it a batch once, anyhow. Put your weight io 
the barrel and pare down your butt stock and 
mountings. You get steadiness aud accuracy in 
the one and elegance in the other. Find your 
exact balance point (which should always be near 
the forearm tip) and put your balancing hand un- 
der it logically and surprise yourself with good 
holding. The old rifles were built so invariably, 
and the old rifles are almighty good arms. If 
you don’t believe it, go out and try to buy a Bal- 
lard or Sharps or Maynard in good condition, and 
report the price asked fur them and the targets 
they make in competent hands. In short, dear 
friends, I believe, as I said before, that we are in 
danger of improving fire-arms—and most especi- 
ally ritles—clear out of reason. Why not try and 
improve our woodcraft and shooting ability in- 
stead? [t isin the exercise of individual skill that 
the chiefest charm of all field sports lies, and not 
solely in the employment of simple mechanical 
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prodigies. Any fool can light up an entire town 
by simply pressing the button of an electric switch, 
but who would compare his address with that of a 
woodsman who can build a fire of wet wood or 
crawl up to within fifty yards of a wary old deer 
or elk? Which is the most creditable in the way 
of sporting skill and address, the butcher who can 
kill two hundred hogs in an hour or the hunter 
who, by virtue of the superiority of his intellect 
and reason over brute instinct and cunning, can 
outwit the wariest of wild beasts in its own chosen 
habitude, bring down with a single well-directed 
bullet the ferocious and dangerous grizzly bear, 
or check in mid-air the swift career of a flying 
stag? Disabuse yourselves of the fallacy that we 
need better guns. Those we already have are 
entirely too good for our needs. What we want 
is better and more consistent use of them and less 
abuse of the God-given privileges accorded us. 
It would be infinitely better for sportsmanship ; 
for the game and for posterity as well, if the use 
of modern fire arms were to be forbidden by law 
and hunters restricted to the slow but sure old 
muzzle-loaders of our grandad’s days. 

The ideal gun of the game hog is undoubtedly a 
certainty in the future, but I rejoice in the thought 
that I will not be here to see it used mercilessly, 
and still more in the knowledge that there will 
not be any game left to suffer persecution at un- 
worthy hands. 

By the time the never-miss-kill-everything-in- 
sight abomination eventuates I trust I will be 
wandering with my old muzzle-loader in the hap- 
py hunting grounds where the game hog and im- 
provement crank abideth not. 

FRANK H. MAYER. 

In Camp, Routt County, Col. 


—~>— — 


Herr Mauser, of Mauser rifle fame, has invented 
a mechanism for carbines and pistols rendering 
possible the firing of ninety shots a minute. 


<ntiiipns 
#100 Reward, 8100 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
to the medical fraternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby des- 
troying the foundation of the disease, and giving the 
patient strength by building up the constitution and 
assisting nature in doing its work. The proprietors have 
so much faith in its curative powers that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails tocure. Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 

Sold by Druggists 75c, 
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All the prominent English and American Makes 


Scotts Monte 


Carlo, 


Latest Auto. 

matic Ejector 

: Hammerless. 

, ~~ =< Also Westley 

Other guns taken in trade. \Y pony oot wg tog 
4#@ At the Monte Carlo 1897 / Colt, pesher, 


Cc. Smith, J. P. 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting —— a wee ee & 


the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of Johnstone, etc. 


: : We have these 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. with ordinary 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. winensesseheae 


h i ta- 
Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue of Fine ren pote ay 


FISHING TACKLE. 
Also fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, tan color, impervious to 


cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wn. Read & Sons, wai’. s, Boston. 


Established 1826. 











“rorias7 1s, (CDE BANNER 
FOR 1897 15 
We did not get out our 96 lamp until late 
in the season, but we could not make them 


\\ fast enough. Our ’97 is greatly improved, ance Delivered 


#\\ and will more than please its purchasers. \ any where 
in United 


Throws a powerful, broad light, and 
illuminates ground to perfection, Ex- 
tremely handsome in appearance. 

Your dealer should have them; until 
he has, will send, carriage paid, for 
$2.50 to any part of the United States. 
RE EK OK OE KOK OK 
a No Solder to Melt. 
Will Not Jolt Out. 
* All Parts Removable. 
| Absolutely Wind Proof. 
4 i -aeanaen” Oil Fount. - a 
¥* sy to Take Apart. ==> Kero 
Easy to Put Together. + in caubed 
\ ¥ Has a Positive Wick Lock. . . fount. 
| A Perfect Road [lluminant. , S No splashing 
\ * Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 4 . 54 1n. high. 


| Weight, 12 oz 
HK KH KI KI KK HEIKKI IE Handsome 


ide lights. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. egies 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co. 
New York. Boston. Chicago. 


Factories: Waterbury aud Thomaston, Conn. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.”’ 
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ONE OF CALIFORNIA’S MARKSMEN. 


The Pacific Coast can boast of many wide-awake 
organizations devoted to practice at the target and 
trap, and in the matter of individual marksmen 
can easily hold its own with any other section of 
our country. In California, especially, the 
National Guards have worked faithfully to keep 
alive the interest in rifle practice and their efforts 
have been well rewarded. Practice with the 


Springfield rifle, under a competent instructor, has 
developed many a first-class shot, and, as a rule, 
men who first undertake bullseye finding as a 
part of their regular duties are more than apt to 
fall in love with the sport and follow it for its own 
sake later on. 

J. H. Suss, the gentleman whose photograph is 
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here given, gained at the company range his first. 
experience as a marksman, and has worked steadi- 
ly and successfully to improve his scores. Company 
E, California National Guards, organized at Vi- 
salia eight years ago, has a rifle team with a record 
unsullied by defeat. and Mr. Suss has helped gain 
the victory in six team contests. On three occa- 
sions he was the first of his team to face the tar- 
get, and each time Company E received credit for 
the first bullseye made. Although he has had 
hardly a year’s experience with the shot-gun, Mr. 
Suss’ achievements with this arm also deserves 
mention. Asa member of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Gun Club he shoots in direct competition with 
some of California’s most successful Blue Rock 
pulverizers, and his own skill at the traps can be 
judged by the fact that the close of the season of 

96 found him leading the other members 








with a score of 32 straight at unknown 


angles. 
—~ — 


THE third annual tournament of the 
North Dakota State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion was held at Fargo, on June 16 and 
17, and attracted a good attendance, the 
programme being varied and interesting 
with a good list of valuable prizes to do 
battle for. The interests of amateurs 
were carefully guarded, professionals 
and manufacturer’s agents being barred 
from the regular events. It was strictly 
a ‘‘smokeless’’ tournament, the use of 
black powder being prohibited. All 
purses were divided into four moneys, 
according to the Rose system. 





THE Ottumwa (Iowa) Gun Club has 
announced an all-day tournament for 
July 5, the shooting to commence at 9 
o’clock in the morning and continue as 
long as the daylight holds out. A 
Magautrap will handle the targets and 
the purses will be divided into three and 
four moneys, the division being governed 
by the number of shooters taking part in 
the several events. A good attendance 
is expected and the club’s reputation for 
interesting tuurnaments will doubtless 


be sustained. 
SEE a OS at 


APPLETON, WIs., has a lately-organ- 
ized gun club with a membership of 
about fifty, officered as follows: Pres., 
E. E. Stroebe ; vice-president, E. Shields ; 
secretary, A. H. Wieckert; treasurer, O. 








J. H. suSs. 


From a Photo by Brickey, Visalia, California. 


E. Stroebe. The club has secured con- 
trol of convenient grounds and will fit - 
it up with electric traps and other mod- 
ern equipments. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION SHOOT. 


Representatives of eighteen gun clubs attended 
the twenty-third annual convention of the Illinois 
State Sportsmen’s Association, which was held in 
Chicago, June 1, and much business of interest was 
transacted. In the president’s address the work 
of the past year in the cause of game protection 
was discussed, and a letter from Harry W. 
Loveday, the newly appointed game warden, was 
read, assuring the association of his co-operation 
in enforcing the game laws. The Illinois State 
rules, and more particularly the clause which com- 
pels 12-gauge guns to shoot from the same score 
as 10s, was made the subject of a ‘‘warm’”’ talk 
by the ever-sensible Tom Marshall of Keithsburg, 
and after much discussion the A. S. A. rules were 
adopted by a vote of thirty-four toeleven. Peoria 
is to have the convention in ’98, the time being 
in May or June as in previous years. Commenc- 
ing with ’99 the association will meet the first 
week in January of each year, the Legislature 
then being in session and opportunities for effective 
work towards securing protective legislation being 
better. The election of officers for the current year 
resulted as follow: President, H. H. Fahnestock, 
Peoria: first vice-president, Abner Price, Chica- 
go; second vice-president, Chauncey M. Powers, 
Decatur; secretary and treasurer, G. F. Simmons, 
Peoria. 

The tournament was a success in spite of chill- 
ing rains and disagreeable weather generally. The 
State live bird events were as usual the most in- 
teresting to participants and spectators, and were 
not concluded until the third day. The first of 
these, the individual championship match for the 
Board of Trade diamond badge, valued at $500, 
had eighty-six entries, and eleven men tied on ten 
birds ; Powers of Decatur winning in the shoot-off 
by killing fourteen birds straight. The club-team 
championship was a battle royal. Twenty-one 
teams of four men each entered ; the Pistakee Club 
of Fox Lake winning with a score of 36 out of a 
possible 40, while the Garfield, Eureka and South 
Chicago teams tied for second place with 35 each, 
In the open target events of the three days the 
entries were not all that might have been expected 
if more favorable weather had prevailed, but the 
pace set by those who participated was a hot one 
and the scores ran unusually high. The principal 
target contest, for the Smith cup, was also a victory 
for Powers who missed but one of his twenty tar- 
gets; Frothingham, Stannard, Steck, Neal and 
Marshall each breaking eighteen. Powers shot a 
Parker gun, using Du Pont powder in U. M. C. 
shells, with 1} ounces of numbers 7 and 7} 
shot. 


A Practical Endorsement. 


I desire to heartily endorse all that has been 
said in praise of the Winters Automatic Recoil 
Pads, which, I notice, are now advertised in your 
pages. I have lately had an opportunity to ex- 
amine one of them and to fit it over the most 
dangerous end of a certain arm of well-known 
kicking ability, and can only say that an earlier 
acquaintance with such an invention would doubt- 
less have rendered my past life more pleasurable 
than it has actually been. My experience with 
all sorts and sizes of shot-guns duly considered, I 
don’t know that I have stood more than my right- 
ful share of hard kicks, but I am certainly willing 
to dispense with bruised shoulders ‘‘from date of 
present writing,’’ and will hereafter store my sur- 
plus wind in a Winters pad in preference to ex- 
pending it in the forcible remarks which will 
naturally occur to a fellow when he has just re- 
ceived a bran new jolt on the same old shoulder. 
I can especially recommend the pad to riflemen 
who like a little shot-gun practice occasionally, 
but who find the recoil of a choke-bore calculated 
to induce a habit of flinching, quite incompatible 
with the making of good scores. They will cer- 
tainly find the little air cushion a wonderful help, 
and will no doubt join me in wondering why the 
idea involved in its construction has not been 
stumbled upon long ago. S. D. BARNEs. 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 
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A Gun For The Boys. 


The Forehand Arms Co.’s new single gun, which 
we offer as @ premium for ten subscriptions, is a 
well-made and reliable gun, as beautiful in model 
and finish as it is perfect in material and work- 


manship. In the respects mentioned it is the 
equal of high grade double guns an. its shooting 
qualities are as good as the best. It has a blued 
steel barrel, case hardened frame, fine rebounding 
lock and an elegant walnut stock with half pistol 
grip and rubber butt plate, can be furnished in 
either 12 or 16 bore and is warranted to be per- 
fectly safe with the regular charges of nitro pow- 
der. Ina word, it isa practical and satisfactory 
arm adapted to hard and regular use in the field 
or at the trap, and can be relied upon to give thor- 
ough satisfaction. 
PSaEL RI eee ls 

The Michigan Trap Shooters’ League held its 
annual meeting and tournament at Grand Rapids, 
May 31 and June 1, under the auspices of the 
Valley City Gun Club of that city. The shooters 
of the State attended in furce, and the tournament, 
under the management of the veteran Ben. O. 
Bush, was in many respects the best the league 
has yet given. 





SPORTS 
THREE-BARREL GUNS. 


An old and regular subscriber of Sports AFIELD, 
who has never before requested the use of your 
columns for airing his personal views, would now 
like a little information on the following points: 

Why was the manufacture of the Baker three- 
barrel guns discontinued ? 

What has prevented arms of this type from be- 
coming more generally popular? 

If three-barrels are as practically worthless as 
some writers contend, why are they so rarely found 
in second-hand stores and junk shops? 

I purchased a three-barrel Baker in the fall of 
’86 and it is still a good gun, although it has been 
in pretty constant use ever since. It has 32-inch 
barrels—10-ga. shot and 45-75 rifle—and weighs 
not far from 9} pounds. It is sighted with a short 
Lyman combination on the tang and an ivory bead 
muzzle sight, and I frequently use the rear sight 
with the shotgun barrels, having found that it de- 
lays me but very little in “getting on’’ and in- 
sures better and more accurate holding. In drift- 
ing around over the South and West I have taken 
the old gun into all sorts of company and have 
never been made ashamed of its ownership. The 
shot barrels bunch their charges well in spite of 
eleven years of muzzle wear, and the rifle is accu- 
rate enough to hold its own among the more mod- 
ern single-shots and repeaters. 

For the last two or three years I have been try- 
ing to get hold of a three-barrel gun lighter in cali- 
bre and weight and better suited to the kind of 
shooting we have at the present day. I have my 
own peculiar ideas of what I want and—particu- 
larly as regards calibre of the rifle barrel—have 
found it difficult to get my needs supplied. The 
trouble with all manufacturers is their fondness 
for some particular cartridges. There are plenty 
of guns chambered for the 38-55, 44-40 and 32-20 
cartridges, but these charges do not suit me. 
Briefly described, I want a gun with 28-inch bar- 
rels, weighing not over 8-pounds, and chambered 
for 16-ga. shot and the 25 20 rifle cartridge. And 
while I am waiting for some enterprising firm to 
commence its manufacture, I want to ask my fel- 
low readers of this magazine if there is any rea- 
son why an arm such as I have described should 
not be better than any double gun or repeater for 
field shooting, especially in localities where one is 
liable to encounter almost any sort of game. 

Colorado City, Texas. FRED S. McILHENY. 


——— 


THE Colt’s revolvers of the model 1892 pattern, 
now in tne hands of United States troops, are be- 
ing replaced by those of the model 1894, which is 
supplied with a positive safety device. 
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Missouri State Tournament. 


THE Missouri State Game and Fish Protective 
Association is one of the oldest organizations of 1ts ° 
kind in the West and has an enviable record for 
earnest work and effectiveness, and also for the 
interesting character of the shooting events given 
under its auspices. The association’s twentieth 
annual tournament, held at Washington Park, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 17—22, was the most suc- 
cessful in its entire history, the attendance being 
good throughout and the entries very large. The 
leading towns of the State were well represented 
by many of their crack shots, and there was a 
good sprinkling of amateurs and professionals in 
attendance from beyond the State boundary, in- 
cluding, among others, such experts as Budd, 
Gilbert, Heikes, McMurchy and Parmalee. From 
ten to thirteen events were pulled off each day 
and all were well filled, the purses running high 
as there was quite a lot of added money. The 
most interesting event was the four-man team 
contest for the State medal, 15 live birds per man. 
Seven of the eight teams entered were from Kan- 
sas City—the sole exception being from St. Louis. 
The medal was won by the Forester Club of Kan- 
sas City with a score of 57 out of 60. The big 
event for the Star trophy, $25 entrance, was 
won by Sim Glover of Rochester, N., Y. 


- —~>— 


An Unusual Manceuvre. 
An objection of weight urged against the adop- 
tion of some of the first smokeless powders made 
was the vile odor and suffocating fumes that some- 


times arose from them. It was sufficiently disa- 
greeable when only a single charge was burned, 
but when large quantities of the powder was ex- 
ploded the resultant smell was simply horrible. 
An incident illustrating this fact is given in a 
published lecture by Mr. Duff-Grant, manager of 
the Smokeless Powder Co., Ltd.; the facts having 
been told him by an eye witness. A new powder 
was being tested in connection with a grand mili- 
tary review at St. Petersburg, the Czar of all the 
Russias being present. ‘‘ When he appeared on 
the scene,” said Mr. Grant, “the usual volley was 
fired by a whole regiment, the result being that 
the men were so overcome by the fumes and smell 
that every man Jack along the line commenced to 
vomit. A pretty reception for his Imperial Ma- 
jesty !’’ 


Phare Sci Pat Be 
A GOOD SUGGESTION. 
Which All Anglers, Campers and Outdoor Folks 
Generally will do well to Heed. 

If you intend to fish or hunt in Colorado it will not 
cost you any more to buy your outfit from H. M. Bost- 
wick, 1225 16th street, Denver, than it will to buy it East. 
Besides, you can get from him just what is needed for 
fishing in Colorado waters or hunting in Colorado moun- 
ains, and he can give you a good many suggestions as 
to where and how to go. 
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AUSTIN~ SMOKELESS ~ CARTRIDGES. 


All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done 
in the past and can do in the future. 


aS 
—147— 

Means 3} drams Austin ‘Champion 
Club” Smokeless; 1} 0z. No. 7 
Chilled Shot in ‘“‘ Leader” 
or “Repeater” Shells. 
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UP-TO-DATE DEALER3s SELL THEM. 


Write 
Manufacturers 
For sale in St. Louis by 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., 
E, C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Obi0, ser’securty sige, St: Louis, mo. 


CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CoO., 
and Jobbers Generally. 


-NAWSLYOdS 








Winters’ 
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Pneumatic. J. R. WINTERS, 


from the recoil of the gun.” 


A Practical Recoil Pad. 
Something that Sportsmen will Appreciate. 


No more Black-and-blue Shoulders; 
No more Flinching from Heavy Charges. 


FRED GILBERT says:—“It is a pad that fully protects you 
Exactly. That’s the intention. 
SEND FOR ONE-—$1.50, POSTAGE FREE. 


Clinton , Missouri. 
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We devote all our energies to 
making the most perfect double- 
barrel shot guns possible for the 
money asked. If your dealer will 
not supply you with these guns 
write to us. Our Gun Quarterly 


(free) tells you all about our two 


hammerless guns and our 1897 model hammer gun for nitro powder. 


BAKFR GUN & 


FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 


— eT 
In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports Afield.”’ 
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SPORTS 
HERE AND THERE. 


7O 


‘Meeting Lucius M. Wainwright of Ben Hur 
bicycle fame at his company’s factory in Indian- 
apolis, the writer was shown the many strong 
points of their new Model 25 bicycle, which is 
listed at $125.00. With its D shape front fork, 
eceentric chain adjustment and other useful fea- 
tures, it is surely one of the handsomest wheels 
of the year. 

* i * 

The difficulty of adapting a bicycle lamp to the 
successful use of acetylene gas seems to have been 
solved by the Solar Acetylene Lamp Co., Chicago, 
whose goods have lately been placed upon the 
market. The lamp is simple in construction and 
absolutely safe. The gasis generated by permitting 
water to come in contact with a charge of calcium 
carbide, and the water feed is controlled by the 
gas pressure in such a way as to entirely do away 
with unnecessary waste or the unpleasant odor of 
unconsumed gas. 

x *% 

W. E. Baxter, Frankfort, Ky., is manufacturing 
a camping outfit for the use of sportsmen—a neat 
little 30x11x7 inch case, weighing 25 pounds com- 
plete, and ‘‘stacking up’’ upon investigation just 
fifty-five pieces for cooking and serving, and a 
table thrown in fur good measure. That’s his small- 
est outfit. He showed the SPorTS AFIELD man a 
larger one, with a cook stove included, but there 
was so much of it that a complete description is 
precluded for want of space. But it seemed to be 
a good thing, all right enough. 


* 
* * 


While in Frankfort, Ky., the other day, Sports 
AFIELD’s representative visited the establishment 
of B. C. Milam & Son, makers of the Kentucky 
Reel—a reel that is made in all styles and sizes, 
to suit all sorts of anglers, but of only one quality 
of workmanship ; the best. The first Milam reel, 
made fifty-eight years ago, is still in existance and 
its owner would not exchange it for a new one to- 
day. If fact, the makers say that their reels are 
made to last a lifetime and in consequence it is too 
early in the day fur any of them to have commenced 
wearing out. They are al) hand fitted with ex- 
treme care and this fact probable has something 
to do with their longvity. 


* 
* * 


The King Powder Co. of Cincinnati, manufact- 
urers of the widely and favorably known ‘‘ Quick 
Shot’’ and ‘* King’s Smokeless”’ powders, are re- 
ceiving the most favorable reports from users 
of their newly discovered “Semi-Smokeless,” which 
they claim possesses in combination all the better 
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qualities of both black and nitro powders without 
the faults of either. Its points of excellence are a 
high velocity with low bursting strain, little smoke, 
light recoil and an entire absence of offensive odor. 
It is especially adapted to use in rifles and re- 
volvers since with a muzzle velocity of nearly 
1,700 feet it does not strip an ordinary soft lead 
bullet, and it burns wonderfully clean, leaving 
no residue in the barrel to necessitate constant 
wiping. As, in addition to its other claims for 
adoption by sportsmen, the Semi-Smokeless”’ 
is sold at about half the price of other first-class 
smokeless powders, it should find the road to pop- 
ularity an easy one and quickly travelled. Circu- 
lars and information will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to the King Powder Co., corner Third & 
Main Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


Pacific Field +» © « 


A Weekly Journal Devoted 
to the Interests of all 
Out-door Sports 








Fifty 
Cents a 
Year 


Gives all the news of the West. 
the Coast. 


Largest circulation on 
Send for Sample. 


PACIFIC FIELD, 


118 E. Second Street, 
Los Angeles, California 


The Hair sa 
It can be Restored and Preserved. 


Nature’s Crown: 
Luxuriant and Beautiful Hair. 





It cannot truthfully be said that at any age, period, or 
condition of life the Hair can or should be allowed to 
take care of itself and requires no aid to stimulate and 
maintain its growth. Charles A. Drefs’ Universal 

Hair Restorer has been prac- 
tically tested, proved and ap- 
PREFS PAIR RESTORER proved, and with an experience. 
a of 15 years, is pronounced the 
best preservative of the Hair 
and the best stimulant to its 
growth and vigor. Is acknowl- 
edged by all to be the most effi- 
cacious for restoring, invigora- 
ting, beautifying, and dressing 
the hair—renderingitsoft, silky 
and glossy,and disposing it to 
remain in any desired position, 
quickly cleansing the scalp, re- 
moving Dandruff, arresting the 
fall and imparting a healthy 
and natura) color to the hair. 
It acts directly upon the roots 
of the hair, giving them the 
actual nourishment required. 


WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS. 
Price, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle. 


Charles A. Drefs, 


Manufacturing Chemist, 
280 Broadway, New York, 
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Why, Sir! 


a hard fight better. 
“BRISTOL” has been with me, every time 


Bristol, Conn.” 


a i Ai i in A in hn te tn in te i td 
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I'll back that BRISTOL STEEL FISHING ROD of mine against any rod 
in the world, at any price, to throw a line further, hook a fish quicker, and stand 
I know what I am talking about, for I’ve been there, and my 
- It only weighs 6% 0z., and cost me the paltry sum 
of $6.50. If you'd like to know all about the 17 different sizes and styles The Horton Manu- 


facturing Co. make, drop them a card and ask for Catalogue “H.” 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 





** 









Their address is at 
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they 


® PRICE $4.00. 
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. The Butterfly Seat 


Is adjustable to fit any form and is capable 
of being made to operate as a part of the 
physical anatomy of the rider, as each sepa- 
rate wing follows the motion of the limbs of 
the individual, whatever position to the handle bar 
may assume. 
HANDSOME, the BUTTERFLY has no equal. 


Send for Catalogue or call at office of 


© THE BUTTERFLY BICYCLE SEAT CO., 36 Congress St, Cor, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


STRONG, DURABLE and 


PLOLOLOLO LOLS L DLALE 


Sent express prepaid on receipt of price. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 





Our travelling correspondent, Mr, Walter N. 
Shepard, who is now making a tour of Michigan, 
writes that he is being right royally entertained 
in the charming cities of that State, and is making 
hosts of new friends for Sports AFIELD while 
meeting and shaking hands with those whose 
friendship for the magazine dates well back in the 
past. In a letter from Reed City he tells of meet- 
ing with that genial gentleman and true sports- 
map, Richard Lambert, owner of a fine ken- 
nel of collies including some of the best specimens 
of that breed in the West. Photographs of some 
of Mr. Lambert’s dogs will shortly appear in our 
kennel department. 

* * 

Lieut. J. M. T. Partello, U. S. A., an old and 
valued friend of SPoRTS AFIELD whose reputation 
as an entertaining writer, an expert marksman 
and a thorough-going all-around sportsman is too 
well known to require comment here, writes us 
that the President has detailed him on the staff of 
the Governor of Illinois, and that he will reach 
his new station early in July. Lieutenant Par- 
tello has been in the South for some time past, and 
during April ahd May ofthe present year was 


with the Government relief commission in the 
submerged districts of the lower Mississippi aid- 
ing in the care of the flood sufferers. His many 
friends will be glad to greet him upon his return 
to the North and we trust he will find time to 
come around and have achat with the “editor 
man.” 
* * x 

George Rohwer of Telluride, Colo., a member 
of SPoRTS AFIELD’s “Old Guard ’’—as we term 
the army of appreciative friends who are evident- 
ly enlisted for as long as the war continues—has 
recently sent us his own renewal for ’97 accompa- 
nied tiy a year’s subscription for a friend, John 
L. Winkelman of Norwood, Colo. whom he intro- 
duces to us as follows: ‘‘He isa Westerner and a 
thorough ..portsman and if his numerous hunting 
experiences were put in print they would make 
very interesting reading. His hair-breadth es- 
capes from Indians and wild animals are worth 
listening to, and the deer that have fallen at the 
crack of his old muley Sharps would load a rail- 
road train. It has been my good luck to be out 
with him on several deer hunts, and the real good 
times that we experienced will be remembered as 
life shall last.””, Why not write up some of those 
hunts for publication? When you have a good 
thing, pass it around. 
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Like finding a Camera... 


If interested in rifles, read our Premium Offer 
on page 80. If interested in photography read 
this. Send us 10 subscribers ($12.00) and we will 
send you a Cyclone Camera, taking a picture 4x5 
inches—same size as Ogden Cafion picture on page 
441. Manufactured by the Western Camera Mfg. 
Co. Handsome Morocco leather case. Carries 
three double plate-holders. Has fine achromatic 
lens, safety shutter, ete. Takes plates and sup- 
plies of standard size. 














Sports AFIELD, Pontiac Bldg, Chicago, Ills. THE CYCLONE CAMERA. 


binders for or Sports Afield..... 


A Magazine Worth Fete Is Worth PTOSGTVIN. 


At the solicitation of many of our readers we have arranged to supply them 
with the best FILE BINDER on the market. It is well and substantially 
made, leather bound with re-inforced corners, and will hold the issues for 
an entire year and preserve them perfectly. These binders were made @ 
expressly for SPORTS AFIELD. They are lettered on the back in gold 
with the name of the publication, are attractive and elegant in appearance, 
and will be found satisfactory in every respect. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 
SPORTS AFIELD Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


“GAME BIRDS AT HOME,” 


YY THEODORE S. VAN DYKE.— Just Published.. 
4 A volume depicting a large variety of Outdoor De- 
lights with Quail, Woodcock, the different Grouse, Ducks, 
Geese, Cranes, Plover, Snipe, Salt-water birds, the Wild 
Turkey, etc.—their homes and habits. 

16mo.; decorated in inks and gold, gilt top; $1.50. 


With all of this author’s keen observation of game and 
its haunts; his 30 years’ experience as a sportsman ; his- 
singularly accurate descriptions of vegetation and of an- 
imal life (both practical and poetical); his shrewd and 
witty portraiture of sporting scenes, no sportsman can fail to find 
the book valuable and no lover of Nature but must enjoy it. 


















Also, these other Famous Works by the Same Author: 


“SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA,”............. $1.50. 
THE STILL MUNTERY 056 ciecs cscesccavs 2.00. 





Sent, postage prepaid, upon receipt of price by 
Sports Afield Publishing Company, 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO- 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 
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DOC. HORNER. 


( Little Dan speaks). 
Doc. Horner ain’t no doctor, t] W ly WQ) N KS 
They only calls ’im Doc., 


An’ he comed frum Kentucky, : @ THEHAM MER LESS 


Of real old huntin’ stock. 


He shoots rabbits on the run, SA F ETY 
An’ never on the set; : 

Fer when he draws a bead on ’em, REVOLV E R 
They’s same as dead, you bet! 


An’ Doe. he’s got a hole 

In the middle o’ his han’, 
W’at was made there onct 

When he’s huntin’ wif a man MR le 
Away out West, where 

They heered an Injin hootin’, 
Then they didn’t hear no more 

Till they heered the Injin shootin’. 


Then Doc whipped up his hoss, 
An’ run the Injin down, 


An’ took his gun an’ tomahawk, i a ae 


iB. SAFETY CATCH, 


An’ fetched his scalp to town. 30, HAMMER, 
An’ ev’ry feller in that pl coe 
n’ evry feller in that piace, :G, SAFETY LATCH SPRING, 
He felt it was an honor 
To walk right up an’ grasp the han’ i2 DIFFERENT STYLES 


Of Mr. Doctor Horner. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Doc. says he minds the time 
The woods was full of b’ar 

An’ ev’ry sort an’ kind o’ game 
W’at ever wore a har’. 

The bee trees they was thick then 
An’ allers full o’ honey, 

An’ any man could git his fill 
Without a cent o’ money. 


FROM EAST AND WEST. 





Sports AFIELD for June is a very strong num- 
ber. What is more to the point, it is an indica- 
tion of the continued success and popularity of 
that publication. The stories are of the sort that 
receive the first-class appreciation of the true 
sportsman and hunter, being tales of rod and gun 
and wholesome adventure. The various depart- 
ments, fish and fishing, photography, natural his- 
tury, in the field, our friend the deg, cycling, rifle 
and trap, and editorial, are invariably interesting, 
instructive, and spicy.— Boston Courier. 


* 
* * 


Sports AFIELD is the title of a magazine 
which should, from its excellence and the wide 
variety of treatment of a fascinating subject to all 
lovers of outdoor sports and nature, receive a 
Onct Doc. he says to me, says he: hearty welcome and support from the sportsmen 

‘*Come up here, little Dan, of Washington. Its contents cover a wide field, 
An’ tell me w’at you’s goin’ to be, and its departments are unusually full of contribu- 


When you gits' to be a man:” tions of interest.—Seattle Post Intelligencer. 
So I comed up to him, I did, ~e 


An’ tells him on my honor, 
That when I got to be a man 
I’d be a Doctor Horner. 
Elmwood, Ikinois. CHARLES E. REED 


An’ Doc has got a sugar camp, 
An’ allers has on tap— 

Jest fer little chaps like me— 
A great big kag o’ sap. 

It’s mighty fun in spring time 
To see him borin’ trees. 

An’ then see climbin’ on the spile 
A bunch o’ honey bees. 





J. A. R. Elliott has issued a challenge to any 
shooter in the world for a series of three or five 
live bird matches, for the ‘championship of all 
champions’’ and $500 a side. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


The Burton automatic handle bar, manufactured 
by Thomas Kane & Co., Chicago, is a new device 
now being placed upon the market, the purpose 
of which is to obviate and do away with the evil 
results arising from the use of the rigid handle 
bar of the old type. The points of advantage 
claimed are, a bar that can be quickly changed to 
any position desired, locking automatically, while 
the grips are always the same distance apart, pre- 
venting knee interference; ventilated aluminum 
grips turning on adjustable friction bolts, always 
cool and always in the easiest position for the hand, 
and a perfect freedom from vibration, which has 
heretofore been an objectionable feature when rid- 
ing over rough ground. The same company also 
manufacture the Bailey automatic brake, which is 
attached to the lower forks of the frame and is actu- 
ated by the rider in back pedaling, the pressure 
being instinctively regulated and controlled as the 
case requires. 


* * 

The ’97 edition of ‘‘ Wonderland,”’ the 150-page 
book of information issued by the passenger de- 
partment of the Northern Pacific Railway, is radi- 
cally different from the ordinary summer tourist’s 
guide, since it furnishes interesting and instructive 
reading for all seasons of the year, and for the 
business man as well as the pleasure seeker. 
Neither is it a mere picture book, despite its sixty 
odd wash-drawings ; nor can it be classed with the 
average descriptive work on the scenery, wealth 
and resources of the Northwest. It is simply 
‘* Wonderland, 97,’’ a book as unique as its name ; 
and if this remark requires explanation the reader 
had best send six cents for a copy of the work to 
Chas. 8. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agt. St. Paul, Minn., and 
he can then find out all about it for himself. 


* 
* 


* 

‘*Photographic goods of every description,” is 
the way Sweet, Wallach & Co. sum up the con- 
tents of their big establishment ut 215-221 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago, and a sweeping glance at 
the stock in sight is ample corroboration of the 
claim. The present season of the year is pre-emi- 


nently the amateur photographer’s own. There 
are cameras, plates, chemicals and all manner of 
supplies to be purchased and, frequently, the 
question of ways and means to be considered as 
well; and it occurs to us that some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of properly outfitting might be 
gotten around by sending for Sweet, Wallach & 
Co.’s catalogue. ‘*Everything photographic,”’ 
from a fifteen cent plate lifter to a $350 camera, 
and especially, the new Cartridge Kodak—some- 
thing that sportsmen photographers in particular 
will find exactly suited to their needs. 


In modern business life everything depends 
upon the twin essentials, accuracy and despatch. 
This is an era of methodical celerity and hurried 
precision. If Davy Crockett was alive to-day he 
might change the wording of his celebrated bit of 
advice into: “Avoid inaccuracy or delay. Buy 
a typewriter.” And fora man of Davy’s roving 
disposition no better machine could be found than 
the Munson. This is a bit of gratuitous adver- 
tising but we trust no less advantageous to those 
interested on that account. Quite a number of 
typewriters of various makes are in constant use 
by the office and travelling force of Sports 
AFIELD, and, so far, we have been unable to find 
a machine excelling the Munson in the combined 
requisites of portability, speed and perfect align- 
ments. Its rapid advance in popularity seems 
only the just reward of sterling merit. 

* * 

While this year’s output of wheels has been 
large, an increasing demand for the standard 
makes has enabled the majority of manufacturers 
to dispose of the stock left over from ’96 at a very 
satisfactory figure. This is the case of the Gor- 
mully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., among others. The 
last of their old stock was cleared away some little 
time since, and, although their present supply of 
wheels at the factory or branch houses is small, 
they are all of the present year’s model. The 
factory is now runing a particularly large force for 
this season of the year, but is only in operation ten 
hours in the day, the object being merely to fill 
orders which are daily received. 

* 

For the first time since the Julius Andrae & 
Sons Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., commenced work 
on their ’97 output, are they in a position to supply 
the demand for tandems properly. This will, un- 
doubtedly, be appreciated by their agents, especial- 
ly those who are behind in orders. 

* ba * 

Originality rates away yonder above par in 
modern advertising, for the most unique desigus 
invariably attract the greatest amount of attention, 
and when the eye of the reader is gained the vic- 
tory is half won. The advertisement of the Ster- 
ling Cycle Co., on our back cover page is a good 
example, since it evidences the amount of study 
and skill that can advantageously be brought to 
bear upon work of this description. The design is 
one of a series, the first of which appeared two 
months since, representing the Sterling wheel sur- 
rounded by the characters and scenes of historic 
ages—Grecian, ancient Teutonic and Moorish fan- 
tasies, so far, with others to follow. The idea 
originated with Mr. J. L. Garner, manager of the 
advertising department, whose excellent work is 
well known to all readers of cycle journals. 
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This fold takes the 
game and 

ls off the arms 

) when they are raised 


weight of 


in the act of shooting. Q 


and CIVIL ENGINEERS 
The best for rodgh wear in all weather, 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH SAMPLES 
OF CORDUR 


SPORTSMEN’S 


Clothing 


OY, MACKINTOSH, CANVAS, 
FLANNELS, ETC., SHOWING 
QUALITIES and SHADES. 


H. J. UPTHEGROVE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mention Sports AFIELD. 





Perfection at Last! 


Spratts ¥ a ee 


Patent 


Sample package - 
In bags, 12 lbs. 
“og 
Mt, eens 
7. ie 


Dog and Poultry 
Supplies. 


Order through your Dealer 
and send for Catalogue to 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East Fifty-Sixth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 





Cameras 


For Cyclists, 
Tourists and 
Sportsmen. 
Picture 2} x24, - Price $2.00. 
Picture 33 x 34, - Price $4.00. 


Picture 3} x 4}, $5.00. Picture 4 x 5, $8.00. 





We sell Every Camera and Kodak Made 
and Supplies for them. Mail orders 
receive special attention. De- 
veloping, Printing and 
Mounting done 
Quickly. 

Send for complete Illustrated Catalogue 


Sweet, 
Wallach 
& Co., 


No. 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Merit Makes it Famous! 


If you have a bird dog you need a copy of 


The Amateur Trainer. 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide in the art of training, handling and the correcting 
of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. It is acknowledged by authorities and amateurs 
alike to be the most practical book on the subject now on the market. The author, Ed F. Haberlein, 
is a practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his system ranks high among trainers. 

The Third Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. Illustrated with portraits of the author 


and fifteen typical bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $100. Finely bound in cloth, $1.50. Sent on 
receipt of price by 


Svorts Afield Publishing Co. Chicago Ills 
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Is Your Outfit Complete? 


If not, there is no time like the present for securing what you need. Sportsmen’s appurtenances 
are cheap, just now, and a very small outlay of cash will secure you just what you lack, even if itisa 
‘*better’’ rifle or shot-gun than your old one or a high-grade fishing rod. Read our advertising pages 
and be convinced. 


More Time than Money? 


Certainly, that isa common complaint. But then, time can be made valuable by its proper invest- 
ment ; and a very good way to turn your leisure moments to account is to canvass subscriptions for 
SPORTS AFIELD. Turn to our premium offer, on another paye, and you will see what we are get- 
ting at ; but don’t get discouraged if you find our list does not include exactly what you want. We 
can get you ANYTHING that a sportsman requires and will be glad to meet your views in every way. 
Show the magazine to your friends and call attention to its numerous good features, its popularity and 
enormous circulation. You will not find it hard work, and it will pay you well—as it has paid the 
writer of the fac simile letter given below, and scores of others. Send for sample copies. 


SPORTS AFIFLD PUBLISHING CO. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


| Qa re 
Lincoin, NEBR Rpla Sf 


W. H. GERHART, 
THE LINDELL PHARMACY, 


1232 M. Street. 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


Chicago Photo Stock Go. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 


AMAAAAAAA 


AKA 


We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
the trade and answer correspondence. We in- 
vite you to write us and assure you of 


Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. OUR BEST ATTENTION. § 
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AAAAAAAA 
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PERRIER ER HIRE FORK BHR a 
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Tur AUTOMATIC REEL acon oe . a Teac Giver 





It will wind up the line 
a hundred times as fast 
as any other reel in the 
world. It will wind up the 
line slowly. No fish can 
ever gets lack line with it. 
It will save more fish than 
any other reel. Manipu- 
lated entirely by the hand 
thit holds the rod. SEND 


FOR CATALOGUE. The only reliable bicycle lamp made. Weight rs oz 


YAWWIAN k ERBE, For sale a Ae age Reet gu the 
»Rochesier» N.Y. | THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO., Chicago, Ils 


WOOD’S ALASKA ARMLET. 


Prevents Gnats and Insects from creeping up the 
sleeves. It is composed of l'ght, airy matcrial with 
elastic cord banding the hand and coat sleeve. It 
is also indispensable to the Apiarist, an auxiliary to 
Wood’s Head Net. 


Price, per Pair, . . «+ « » « 35 Cents. 
RUSTIEST TACKLE OF TACKLEDOM Tihustrated > Se <= Sy 
‘KY J ; ‘KERE ;, FREE tothe “SONS 
O TAKE TRICKY TROUT, BASS, PICKEREL or TARPON. TON,” which means to those that*have 
Penny in a postal brings it. Send for it NOW. a love for fishing or would like to have.. 


Reuben Wood's Sons Co.’s Angling Depot, Syracuse, N. Y4 
600 i: Hand BIGYCLES Pre BRACE UPT 


lv 39 PEW 


Will not blow or jolt out. 
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Take a day off—go fishing or sho Or, 
if you can't get away, read the accounts of the 
hunting and fishing trips of more fortunate 
ed. 4. —~~ people in 

odels #0 to 890. Shipped / “3 == “THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAR.” 

Spoctal Ga on dg proval. ' Bi (Published monthly at one dollar per year.) 
BICYCLE Each issue is full of interesting, instructive 
by helping acvertee us. W and practical articles on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Camoemg, 

give one agent in each town yee 7 a Natural History and the D andsomely illustrated. Sem’ a5 
Wad cttamghonontesenehersdicce = . cents for thre imontns’ trial sub tiption. Address 

Write at once for our Sveci.l Ofer. THE AVATEUR SPORTSM AN, 27 Park P ace, New York. 
H. A. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicag», Mlinois. 








In writing to advertisers kindly mention “Sports A field.’ 
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QUEEN & CRESCENT 


ROUTE . | 


SOUTH » 


NEW ORLEANS 


86 MILES SHORTEST 





FLORIDA 
109 MILES SHORTEST 
NCINNATI AND THE NORTH 


KEST HEDULES EVER MADE 


SUPERB TRAINS 2 =| 2 
ee ee 


W.C.RINEARSON, G.P.A. CINCINNATI 
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American Boat Building Co. ‘sr 


Knock-Down Boats, 
something new. We do 
the work, you nail 
together. Freight low, 
prices reasonable, Also 
é : completed Boats, Half- 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 3 a a gee 
READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 85x7 toot Launch Frame. for catalogue. 


Tt can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Mlinois Central R. R. 9517-21 S. Second Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago, Ill. 


“The Story of the Farallones” 


A Beautiful Souvenir © aa #°R’ taytr. 


With Richly Embossed: Cover on Translucent Board. 
Price 50 Cents. Post Paid. 


The Farallone Islands (lying in the Pacific, off San Francisco) are the greatest Ornithological 
Wonder in America to-day. They have been.visited by but a handful among the thousands of collec- 
tors who have read of the marvelous myriads of the bird tribes which make it their summer breeding 
home. We have presented The Story of the Farallones, in an elegant souvenir, with artistic cover, 
including more than 30 Superb Illustrations, printed on heavy coated paper—the finest half-tones that 
can be made—graphically presenting the picturesque features of the Islands, with their countless 
Gulls, Cormorants, Murres, Puffins, Petrels, Pigeon Guillemots, etc., as they are seen in life, accom- 
panied by photographs of their nests and eggs, with pictures of the sea-lions, the eggers and other 
unique scenes. —Address all orders to— 


H. R. TAYLOR, Publisher “The nidologist” Alameda, Calif. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Atield.” 
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GUNS FOR OUR FRIENDS. 3 
° ce 
4e ’ ° 7 - ONIN: ae / F< 
Fire Arms for Subscriptions; “Tis a Fair Exchange. = 
To those who are willing to aid us in 12 
extending our circulation we desire to De 
make what we consider a fair proposi- > 
tion, namely: > 
. . 9 ; 
Get The Subscriptions; We'll Do The Rest. : 
Any MARLIN RIFLE, models of ’92, ‘93 or °94, for 20 Subseribers ($24.00). = 
re 
(Choice of ten cartridges. ) : > 
= 
WINCHESTER RIFLE, model ‘92, for 20 Subscribers ($24.00). e= 
(25-20, 32-20, 38-40 and 44-40 cartridges). Fes 
RIFLES OF OTHER MAKES FURNISHED IF DESIRED. re 
FOREHAND ARMS CO’S Given for 10 = 
New Single Gun. ’ = 
Subscribers e 
12 or 16-gauge, = 
Automatic Ejector, ce 
All modern = 
Improvements. pe 
FOREHAND ARMS CO.’S = 
DOUBLE GUN. © 
. : es 
Material and workmanship unexcelled. ee 
A gun that you can “bank on.” = 
ES 
NOTE YE THIS: 3 
+ +s 
f Wedon’t pretend toknow 7% 
exactly what you want, but 33 
it is ‘‘dead easy’’ to fur- +s 
nish us that information 7% 
. ; when you send in the 3% 
For 30 Subscribers ($36.00). names and money. We 3# 
want the circulation and 7% 
are willing to pay for it. Send for sample copies and devote your leisure moments to an 3 
employment that will pay you well. oe 
<> 
SPORTS AFIELD. 358 Dearborn St.,Chicago, Ills. 
ee 
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3 eco eco 35 
BS: Made by Mr. Walter The best 9-shot 20- $3: 


“333 Winans at the North 
3s London Rifle Club, 
38 London, England, 9 
‘ss Shots at 20 yards, 
ss Smith & Wesson 45- 
38 calibre Revolver and 
sss U. M. C. Cartridges. 


yard revolver score $e:: 
as to string measure- ss:: 
ments for England. $s:: 
Only one of many win- $s:: 
ning scores made by $s:: 
Mr. Winans with 8s:: 
U. M. C. ammunition. $s:: 














2 THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. Bridgourt, Com 2 





HIGH GRADE, 
LONG RANGE, 
HAMMERLESS, 


SMOKELESS POWDER, Savag e Repeating Arms Co., 


SIX SHOOTER. Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Get in line 

- now and keep 
posted by read- 

ing Sports 
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— Write for Cs al «ay ry gue, jaar as “sub- 
* amt Fishing Season, Pegins June 1 





All the fishing news. Come in and talk it over at 
the old stand, 1225 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COLO. 





DU PONT SMOKELESS. 








MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE, 


Its world-wide reputation was won by its 
Unequalled Excellence. . & 

4 Manufactured phe A . Co CONN. 6 : a Buc 
Winchester Repeating Arm . THE FIRST LESSON- SS Dealers 
. Conn. 500-355 “ea 
Free Beret —sosen ry i! R ORD z $50 ‘ $45 ‘heen 


SEER RN 














Hazard Powder Co. 


44.48 Cedar St., 
_ NEW YORK CITY 





= i Branch Offices: 
}) 
=-\i\ Se E- CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. 
Bit ALE LF CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. S. Waddell, Agt. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. 


On OVX CON | Me 3) ST. LOUIS, MQwew. McBlair, Agt. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green@?@afttwell Agts. 


4 
c . 60 52 W; 7 
~~ E. S.MICE, Gon. Ag't. “Sanam 

















